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CHAPTER VI. 


lgrus see what is going on in London before the two friends arrive. 
The time we select is exactly a fortnight before Sir Philip and 
lord Grahame left Paris for London. 
It was a Saturday morning ; the night before had been one of 
intense excitement in the newspaper offices, and no small profit to 
te penny a-liners. The mystery of the Westminster murder was 
ilast clearing up, and the sagacious editors speculated that the 
abject which had long since been written into a bore would again 
Meome interesting; and as every possible, or impossible, solution 
the mystery had been already ventilated in every paper, each 
titor could point to a prediction which was now, to all appear 
mee, to be verified. 
And what were these news ? 
The missing witness’ had been traced and apprehended. 
gernon Darcy had been brought up last night by the mail, 
Mat this moment was safe in jail. Moreover, to-day the grand 
Mywere empanelled. Alyernon, the newspapers said, had been 
Hprehended in Sutherland, one of the wildest and least-populous 
Biticts of Scotland, inhabitated, said one of the papers, by the 
nke of Sutherland and his domestic servants, a few English 
Mtismen, and amultitude of sheep and red deer. When apprehended 
mty bore the name of George’Seymour. When discovered by 
“officers he was at dinner with Lord Killdeer, Sir John Salmon- 
, Harry Retriever, Esq., of sporting notoriety, and the very 
fend the Archdeacon Teal. With these gentlemen he had 
med these three months at Inchmadauff, an inn in Assynt, and 
Made himself a favourite with them all. One Saturday paper 
ma graphic description of the consternation of this distinguished 
ay when they discovered that their bosom friend—their fellow- 


aian—was none other than the romantic murderer — Algernon 
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Darcy—about whom so much had been written in the papers, and 
who had so long baffled the police, The account in this paper was, 
I happened to know, from the pen of the Reverend Archdeacon, 
who was well known to contribute the religious articles, and whose 
orthodox muscular-Christianity style was apparent. 

It began with a description of Inchmadauff and Loch Assynt, 
which Macaulay might have appropriated when describing the 
scene when the great marquis was at length run to earth. It 
gently slid into a description of my host’s breakfast-table. Grouse 
in every form of preparation, salmon and trout, bread six days 
old, tea and coffee, with a bottle ou the side table. Then followed 
piquant historieties of the gentlemen who sat round the table ; the 
Archdeacon was described as one of those churchmen who do not 
think religion incompatible with amusement, and who believe that 
the mind never is so active as when the bodily frame is developed 
by hard exercise ; and Lord Killdeer and Sir John Salmonrise were 
also photographed. Then follows a description of Algernon, whom 
we know already. When arrested, his Reverence narrates, he sub. 
mitted quietly ; admitted after a short time his real name, and 
requested permission to finish his breakfast, which he did with a 
good appetite, and carrying on meanwhile a conversation all the 
time with the lay sportsmen which he had begun before the 
entrance of the policeman, and which he insisted in continuing, 
evading all allusion to his position by the remark that there would 
be enough written about it by-and-bye in the papers. He said, 
however, that he considered it but due to his friends to inform them 
upon his honour that he was as innocent as they were of the crime, 
and that he hoped that his trial would be brought on as fast as 
possible, to allow him to rejoin them before the shooting, if he were 
not hanged. That event, he quietly said, was by no means im- 
probable, and his friends might amuse themselves till he came 
back by laying a wager or two, and as a hedge, in the event of 
the worst happening, he offered to lay two to one in ponies that 
he would ‘be hanged. This wager Harry Retriever accepted, and 
having booked it he shook hands with Darcy, saying that, 0 
the whole, dearly as he stood in need of a fifty pounds, he would 
rather lose it than gain the £100. 

And what were Darcy’s sensations now? Why on the whole he 
was rather interested than frightened. His was one of those 
natures which can screw themselves up to endure anything with 
unalterable stoicism. He realised at once the worst which might 
happen; and having satisfied himself that he could bear 1t like 4 
man, and that to fret over it or to look at it with terror would at 
least do no good, he practically banished it from his mind altogether, 
and during nis rapid journey from the north occupied the _— 
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nd which was not spent in sleep in reading the newspapers, which 
ss, I hebought from time to time, and in conversing with his captors, 
yn, with whom he managed so thoroughly to ingratiate himself that, 
se had he proposed it and offered an inducement, they would have 
given him an opportunity toescape. But Darcy had made up 
at, his mind to stand his trial. 
he _ Heaccordingly appeared before the grand jury on Saturday, but, 
It except that the Court was crowded, there was little interest in the 
18e case. Had he asked it, no doubt the proceedings would have been 
78 ed; but Darcy made no such request, nor did he offer any 
oe oe No counsel appeared for him as Brian, to whom he had 
he gent a telegram, had not yet come up, and Darcy knew enough 
not about law to be aware that the finding of a grand jury is, after 
hat all, a merely formal step, unless the bill be ignored, which, in his 
ved gase, with the uncontradicted mass of circumstantial evidence 
ere against him, was not be expected. He pleaded not guilty and, on 
om atrue bill being found, he rose up. There was perfect silence in 
ub. the Court. It was expected he would say something in explanation 
nd of the prima facie case against him, but he had no such intention. 
ha He quietly asserted his innocence and requested the Court would 
the expedite his trial as much as possible. The Court was taken aback 
the by 80 strange a request ; but the presiding Judge, concluding that 
ing, ‘the prisoner would not be so eager for trial, and so utterly unmoved 
uld by the peril of his position, if he did not feel secure of establishing 
aid, his innocence, after a short consultation, intimated that, if such 
nem Was his deliberate wish he might be tried before the Queen’s Bench 
me, ina fortnight, but that he might take till to-morrow to decide 
| as Whether he would run the risk ; ‘‘ and,” he added, ‘‘ whenever your 
were trial does take place, we sincerely bope you will be able to establish 
im- your innocence. ”’ 
ame There were distinct murmurs in Court, not only among the 
t of audience, but among the grand jury, at this intimation of judicial 
that Wishes. 
and @ —_ Bail was not tendered, and Darcy was accordingly committed to 
» on Newgate till his trial. 
ould It was there that Brian found him, and, to his surprise, he was 


i good spirits. The fact was, in Assynt, Darcy, nothwithstanding 
e@he J allhis pluck, liad passed a time of great anxiety. The post arrived 
hose twice a week, and the accumulated newspapers afforded the sports- 
Men a topic of conversation for some days after the arrival, and the 

ite topic was generally the Westminster murder, about which, 
ke 8 @ rather about Darcy himself, sundry small hints appeared from 
d st Mme to time in the papers, which showed that the police had not 
thet, W% given up hopes, but were fullowing up his steps slowly but 
axed ely. He had often thought of changing his place of abode, but, 
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besides that his domg so would have surprised his fellow-sportsmen 
at Assynt, he knew it would also be a subject of conversation at 
the inn of Loch Inver, which at that time was generally the resort 
of a few families for the purpose of sea-bathing ; and with one of 
which he had picked up a tolerable degree of intimacy, and he 
concluded that the police, if they once found their way to Assynt, 
would be sure to hunt him down, wherever else he might go. He, 
therefore, remained where he was, apprehending, however, every 
day the advent of the myrmidons of the law. This state of feeling, 
notwithstanding his philosophy, had become irksome and intolerable, 
and his arrest had positively been a relief to him. He knew what 
would, at least for a time, be the worst. It was the recollection of 
this painful state of suspense which made him turn a deaf ear to 
Brian’s entreaties to petition to have his trial postponed. 

‘*T cannot stand it, I confess,’’ said the young man—“ it is 
disgraceful cowardice on my part; but I’d much rather be hanged 
then spend four or five months here, speculating upon my chances 
of escape. I believe I would lose heart if kept longer in suspense, 
No, let my trial be hurried on. I see no chanve of anything turning 
out in my favour; and if what they have got be enough to convict 
me, as well be over with it at once.’’ 

Brian was puzzled. 

Darcy entrusted a letter to Brian, to be posted to Miss Legh. 
It was as follows :— 

DrArEsTt BeLta,—You will by this time have heard that the fox has 
been run to earth and captured. The said fox, however, is tolerably at his 
ease, and confident in his innocence. I need not repeat to you all that you 
will see in the papers—they have gone so minutely into detail that I have 


nothing to add. Were it not that I am the hero of the adventure, I should 
hink the whole story, so far as it has gone, exceedingly interesting ; but, asa 
matter of course, what is interesting to others is often no joke to the pool 
hero, and the position in which I am now has ceased to be very amusing, 
My trial comes on in a fortnight, and I must confess if I were one of those 
same happy third parties I would think that the chances are much against me- 
But, dearest, Iam sanguine I will get clear off,and that happy days are yet in 
store for my Bella andme. This will explain to you why I have declined to avail 
myself of my right to have my trial postponed ; and it will enable you to hear, 
without utterly condemning me, the vituperations on my judicial insanity, 
as Brian is p'eased to designate my determination to be out of uncertainty 
within a fortnight, instead of securing the inestimable advantage and 
pleasure of arguing pro and con. for four months the probability of being 
hanged—a probability which perhaps by that time might be much greater 
han I really believe it is at present. Do not, therefore, dearest, distress 
yourself. Be assured I shall get off with flying colours, and that I will soon 
claim my Belia, w'thout a taint of suspicion on my name.” 


There followed this a great many expressions of endearment, 


very pleasant for Darcy to write, and which, for the time, changed 
his gloomy apartment in Newgate into a room in a palace, and 
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doubtless, pleasant to her to whom the letter was addressed, but of 
no consequence to the present narrative, which, before we have 
done with it, our readers will think lonz enough. 

The consequence of the letter was to bring Mrs. Legh and Bella 
up to London. 

In the meantime Brian was not idle, the highest legal talent 
available in London was secured for the prisoner; and with natural 
prepossession he also retained a Scotch Advocate, in whose sagacity 
and devotion he placed the greatest confidence. 

Time, even to a prisoner in Newgate, passes quickly enough : 
the monotony of confinement, the stated interval of meals and 
sleep, the absence of all external stimulus, make the time slip 
past almost insensibly. One day is so like another that the 
prisoner loses his reckoning, and asks himself often whether it is 
the fourth, the fifth, or the third day of his confinement. This at 
least is the experience of the imprisoned debtor; it may be dif- 
ferent with the prisoner on a charge of murder, and who may 
possibly be hanged. The author cannot speak from experience as to 
this, but he conjectures that if the prisoner be a man of nerve—and 
if not so, innocent or guilty, he has no business there, —the con. 
templation of the probable result will not always occupy his mind. 
It will, of course, occasionally come back upon him and break in 
upon his thoughts ; and when that happens at night, during a fit.of 
sleeplessness, it will not be very agreeable, especially if our friend 
be guilty ; but, in general, the tenor of the prisoner’s thoughts will 
keep off this disagreeable subject, and may be directed into its ordi- 
narv channel. He has to sleep, and it is understood he will 
not in such circumstances be »n early riser. He has then to dress 
himself, not perhaps so carefully as he used to do, for the turnkey 
isnot Angelica. After dressing comes breakfast, and | take it for 
granted that a gentleman committed for trial, being presumed 
innocent, will not be denied any luxury for which he can pay 
double charges ; ; and it is such a prisoner whose case I am consider. 
ing. ‘To him, as well as to any man, such a breakfast must be a 
source of considerable enjoyment—-at least, a tolerable way of 
Whiling away an hour or two; reading the papers meanwhile, and, 
in particular, anything which regards his own case. ‘Then, after 
breakfast—really it is so long since I had any experience of prison 
life that I am not sure, but, on the great principle of assumed 
interim innocence, I take it for granted our prisoner will be allowed 
to smoke his cigar or, if he be a wise man, his pipe. ‘That should 
see him on till twelve o’clock, and if, as he shakes out the ashes of 
his pipe, it does flash across his mind that Calcraft also smokes 
(why, no doubt his professional pursuits require it), and there is no 
use thinking of him yet. Better take up the second volume of the 
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last sensational novel, “ Blu@Murder over the Border.’? Wil! not 
that novel get more and more interesting as he goes on, until he 
finds the whole dramatis persona in the most exciting of possible 
positions—that is to say, hero about to be hanged, heroine dressing 
in white satin, and mad villain prospering and drinking chateau 
margot? and can the prisoner help being interested in their fates ? 
True, his own case has elements fully as sensational, but then it is 
not written, and is not half so interesting ; though, if he would allow 
himself to think of it, rather more exciting But he won’t think of 
it, for here comes dinner—a dinner at a guinea a head, with the 
choicest wine ; and we will suppose Monsieur the Turnkey as his 
guest. The prisoner can’t but exert himself if: he is to play the 
host, and the dinner is undoubtedly excellent. Not so the turnkey, 
but he goes away on the slightest hint, smacking his lips, but pro. 
nouncing chateau margot to be not half so good as gin, and not to 
be compared with half-and-half, in which latter criticism we agree 
with Mr. Turnkey. 

The dinner, of course, was at three, four, five, six, seven, or 
eight o’clock. What does the prisoner know about the time of 
day? but whichever time it was served at, the eating it, c., has 
got over a good hour-and-a-half, and shall he not have his ease in 
his cell? Qh for another bottle and a pipe! and again the sensa- 
tion novel, on which, deeply interested, he falls sound asleep, and 
waking at any clock, still drowsy, undresses and goes to bed, and 
sleeps the sleep of a child till it is time to get up next morning 
and be tried for his life. After that public ceremony time flies. 
Is there not the chaplain? Has he not friends? No; he has no 
friends, but his lawyer. Fool that he was, to pay his account before 
trial. Certainly, it did not baulk the lawyer’s efforts in his favour 
that day, and everything was said for him that could have been said, 
and the agent even shed tears after the sentence ; but still, had he 
not paid his account the attorney would have felt it a duty he owed 
to society to call afterwards. But never mind, the chaplain is a 
good fellow. The turnkey, not so truculent a scoundrel as at first, 
and—and it will soon be over —- next Monday, we will say, he must 
break through his practice throughout a long life of sleeping 
at least till 10 a.m., and get up at six, simply because he has to 
take a short walk in the morning, and it will be a consolation to 
know that this particular walk will be the last. 

But time had not as yet got to this termination with our hero. 
The fortnight was occupied with consultations and preparations. 
Over and over again Darcey had to narrate every circumstance, 
even the minutest, which occurred on the eventful evening, which 
had had such an influence on his destiny, and the case had been 
turned over and over, and reviewed in every light; but his legal 
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advisers shook their heads. Playfair alone took.a hopeful view of the 
case, but the utmost he expected was that the proof, so far as they 
knew it, did not amount to a demonstration that Darcy was the 
murderer, and the doubt, coupled with the previous character of the 
accused and his youth, might induce the jury to bring in a verdict 
of not guilty ; but this was the most favourable conclusion he could 
arrive at, and he did not demur to the resolution, come to by the 
others, to tell Darcy that they did not expect to get him off, 

This was accordingly done by Brian. At the same time he told 
Darcy that he and the other gentlemen who had occupied them. 
selves with his case entertained not the slightest doubt themselves 
of his innocence. 

Darcy received the intelligence quite coolly. “ If,’’ said he, ‘‘ my 
innocence can’t be made out, and you have failed in every effort to 
trace out the real murderers, and if faute de mieux it is necessary 
that I should suffer the penalty, be it so. When the time comes I 
shall bear it like a man; but meantime I don’t see whv I should 
embitter existence by thinking of what is to happen. I am not yet 
tried, and am presumed to be innocent ; so, to be prepared for the 
worst, it will be as well I should make my will. I have a great 
liking for my country, but I do not wish my fortune to go to 
liquidate the national debt.’’ | 

The writer to Signet was amazed. Certainly the man in danger 
had the coolest head among them, as it had never yet suggested 
itself to them that the making his will was, in the circumstances, a 
judicious step. Brian accordingly asked instructions as to how the 
will was to be made. 

On this point Darcy spoke without hesitation, showing that 
he had maturely considered the subject. It was not necessary 
for Brian to inform him that a will or testamentary writing was not 
the form of deed a man whose estate was likely to be made escheat 
of the Crown ought to make. Darcy knew well enough it must 
be a deed of gift, and accordingly that evening he executed a deed 
giving over all he possessed to Brian and Bella Legh, reserving only 
a life rent interest, and instructing Brian that on his death all his 
property should be made over to the latter, with the exception of a 
suin which he was to retain to his own use, which sum, with a 
delicacy the man of business appreciated, was indicated in a sealed 
letter he delivered, and which was not to be opened during his life- 
time, except with his own request. 

Having thus settled his affairs, Brian commenced a reperusa! of 
the Waverley Novels, remarking that he hoped to have time to 
finish the series. 

It was some days after this that the turnkey told him that two 
ladies wished to see him. On his intimating his wish that they 
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should be admitted, Bella was shown into the cell, accompanied by 
her mother. 

The poor girl was much changed. In the interval of six months 
since he had seen her she seemed to have got ten years older. The 
colour had left her cheeks. Her eye was dim from weeping, and 
the beautiful contour of the full bust had disappeared. She was still 
beautiful, for her features were classical, and the outline remained, 
but the rich, ripe freshness of youth and health was no longer 
there. 

There was a painful attempt at composure in her manner to 
Darcy. She tried to suppress her feelings, in order not to ald to his 
distress; but the attempt broke down, and with a burst of passionate 
tears she threw her arms round her lover. 

Darcy kissed her with emotion, and clasped her to his breast. 
“ Cheer up, my darling !’’ saidhe. ‘‘ This is a bad place to meet 
one’s affianced wife; but to lovers all places are the same. Recol- 
lect the words of the Cavalier poet— 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.’ 


And trust me, dearest, all will yet be well. Brian, I fear has been 
giving you a gloomy view of matters; but, however strong the 
evidence may be against me, I cannot believe they will ever 
execute an innocent man. Somehow the truth must come out 
before it be too late, and I have a firm conviction that all will yet 
be well, and that we will love each otber the better for this 
sorrow.” 

But Darcy’s real convictions were not of so hopeful a cast. 
Indeed, as the time of his trial approached, and as, one after the 
other, all the attempts to break down or explain the evidence 
against bim proved unsuccessful, he had, with his constitutional 
firmness, prepared himself for the worst. He had made up his 
mind to be hanged, and had thus, in the event of things not going 
so hard against him as he anticipated, secured, he said, a large fund 
of possible pleasure ; “ fur anything whatever,”’ said he, “‘ which may 
happen, short of that for which I am quite prepared, will be an 
agreeable surprise.”’ : 

Bella, however, was only a woman, and not a cynical philoso- 
pher. She had given all her young heart to one whom she con- 
sidered without a parallel, and she knew her affection was re- 
turned ; and here, just on the threshold of happiness, a fate of a 
character darker than that of the Greek tragedy in its gloomiest 
moods intervened. She felt he was innocent; but the malignant! 
influence did not on that account abate his claims, or mitigate in 
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the smallest degree the doom prepared. She felt in an unreal 
world. The sun shone, the bright sun of May. Nature, even in 
London, felt its influence. Everywhere was life, and growth, and 
hope. Everywhere but in that gloomy building in which Darcy 
was confined. What a mysterious contradiction! Why, she 
asked, in the midst of such universal joy, should she and her lover 
be selected for misery? Poor thing, she little knew the mystery of 
evil. Not alone to Darcy and to her was the world bitter. To 
many others in that great city, nay, perhaps to the majority, the 
Spring brought no surcease of woe, suggested no ideas of hope, and, 
indeed, if we may be allowed to moralise for a moment, to an im- 
passioned spectator, if there can be such a being, nothing can be 
more oppressive than the contrast between the external brilliancy of 
nature and the abject misery of the lowest classes. 

It would seem to such a spectator as if nature had decked 
herself in her brightest robes, simply to bring out more strongly 
the sombre contrast between her own aspect and that of her 
favourites, on the one hand, and of her outcasts, on the other. ‘‘ Is 
this,’? we might suppose, our spectator exclaiming, ‘‘ to go on for 
ever, as It has done in the past? is there never to be a spring for the 
sad heart of cities? are their poor never to participate in the glad- 
ness by which they are surrounded? are they never to incorporate 
somewhat of that happiness which pervades the air they breathe? is 
there always to be a repulsion between them and the subtle essence 
of joy which on a clear day seems to stream forth so irresistibly, 
an| which is so greedily inhaled by the favourites of nature whom 
the mere accident of birth has enfranchised?’’ We do not know— 
never yet, at least, has the spring day had sufficient force to 
penetrate the thick, foetid cloud of city misery ; but still irradicable 
inthe human heart springs up the hope, the conviction, that the 
light which never yet shone on sea or land will yet break forth, and 
the good time, ever believed to be coming, at last arrive—at last 
even on the Earth, so that those of the poor and miserable who then 
remain the representatives of the myriads who have sank in Tophet 
will at least realise the truth of the doctrine we cling to, how 
passionately ! that good predominates. 

But Bella Leh, even supposing she had fathomed the depths 
of the origin of evil, would hardly have found consolation for her 
own particular sorrow in the general misery. At present she could 
think of nothing but herself and Darcy, and her instinct rose 
against the injustice. What had she done, what had Darcy done, 
that such a fate should close haplessly around them ¢ was there no 
providence? was God just and good, or did the spirit of evil reign 
supreme? Poor child! poor caged bird! why butt yourself against 
the wires of your cage ? The innocent have suffered before now, and 
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will suffer again ; but can you not see that from amidst oppression 
and wrong, and misery, the great purpose of ages works out its 
stern lesson, that while individuals suffer and perish, the race is 
rising to a higher salvation, and that in the sum of human destiny 
there is compensation—that the result, on the whole, is largely on 
the side of good, and through the darkness the light already 
glimmers, which is to grow clearer and clearer. She could not see this, 
she could not believe it ; intolerable grief and anguish was at her 
heart, and the faith—that fervent Scotch faith of Scotch Christian 
women, so narrow and yet so sincere—was shaken to its centre, if 
not destroyed. 

So it happened, as was most fit, that Darcy was her consoler. 
He did not try on her young mind the stern stoicism with which he 
had steeled hisown. That she could not understand ; it is a feeling 
essentially unfeminine. Instead, he raised up phantom hopes, and 
spoke so confidently of his acquittal, that she began at last to feel 
part of that confidence which he only simulated; it was the best 
which could be done, time enough to reconcile herself to fate when 
the blow was struck. It was useless destroying her present happi- 
ness by attempting to prepare her for a calamity, which, if it 
happened, would crush her, whatever efforts had been used to 
prepare her for it. And Bella eagerly lent herself to delusion; she 
determined not to believe in any other result but an acquittal, and 
dwelling on all the circumstances in Darcy’s favour, by imagining 
an infinite number of accidents which might occur, and, at the 
same time sedulously repelling from her thoughts all the adverse 
features of the case, she found herself when with Darcy —and she 
paid him a visit daily during that eventful week—gradually become 
consoled, hopeful, even sometimes joyous. 

At last the day of trial came. Long before the judges had 
arrived, every seat in the Court was occupied, for the excitement in 
London was intense. Darcy’s career had been in its minutest 
detail before the public. His schoolboy life had been described by 
masters and pupils, and all concurred in delineating the portrait of a 
frank, fresh, bright lad, the most unlikely to have committed the 
crime of which he was accused. The romance of his sudden 
accession to fortune, and the brilliant career apparently opening to 
him, added to the interest ; the feast at the “ Hyperion,” followed by 
the mysterious tragedy ,—all constituted a romance well suited to the 
taste of the London public. All the facts known to the public 
connected with the crime were undoubtedly adverse to the idea of his 
innocence, but yet, on the whole, public opinion was favourable. 
The general wish was strong that he should be found innocent, but 
how that could be puzzled every one. 


The Court opened with more than usual solemnity. The 








Attorney-General appeared for the Crown, and the prisoner had on 
his side the foremost: counsel of the day. 

The case was opened in a clear, dispassionate speech by Mr. 
Attorney. There was no attempt at rhetoric in his statement, and 
a cautious abstinence from any exaggeration. It was simply a 
statement of the case which was to be laid before the jury; there 
was no attempt to draw any conclusion. On the contrary, the 
high-minded lawyer said that he purposely abstained at present 
from any comment. “It is my duty,” he said, ‘‘to lay the case 
before the jury. After the evidence is finished, I will make those 
observations upon it which I think just; but if I can extenuate 
nothing, I will scrupulously abstain from any endeavour to lead 
your judgments one iota beyond what I think the facts fairly call 
for. I wish you to give the prisoner the benefit of every doubt. 
I will not urge for a verdict, if I do not think it is the only logical 
conclusion you can arrive at; and I will be as much plea-ed, should 
the prisoner establish his innocence, as my brother on the opposite 
side. But, on the other hand, gentlemen, no consideration of pity 
or compassion may deter me from the exercise of my public duty. 
The necessity of vindicating the law is paramount to all senti- 
mental feeling. The same principles, I am convinced, will guide 
your verdict. You are sworn to give a true answer to the question 
to be submitted to you; and, I am satisfied, that if you can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that the prisoner is guilty, you will 
not be deterred, either by the public sympathy or by your own 
feelings, in giving your verdict.” 

The first witness called for the Crown was Sir Philip Warden, 
but no one answered to the name, and the Attorney-General 
explained that he had failed in attempting to discover where Sir 
Philip was. His testimony, however, he said, was not material. 
The next witness was Mr. Hughes, the Club-master of the 
“Hyperion.”” He was a pompous man, and took the oath with a 
solemnity which induced the audience to suppose that he was 
impressed with the idea that his evidence was of importance. In 
answer to the questions put to him by Sir Ludovick Brown, Q.C., 
who acted with the Attorney-General, he narrated that Sir Philip 
had, on the 15th of December, ordered the dinner, which took 
place on the 26th, and had given him carte blanche as to expense, 
and he mentivned the names of the gentlemen present. He 
identified Darcy as having been the gentleman in whose honour the 
feast was given. He described the card party much as we have 
already done. He had some reluctance in admitting the high play. 
He admitted that Darcy and Grenville remained after the others 
had left, and that he had seen the former lose a considerable sum 
to the latter. After a good deal of fencing, he admitted that he 
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heard Darcy say he was due the Count £5000, and ask for another 
chance to retrieve his fortune; but he had not seen the result, as he 
had not been again in the room, 

This closed Mr. Huyhes’s evidence for the Crown ; and Darcy's 
oounsel held a brief consultation. At iast the leader rose. 

* You have told us,’’ said he to the witness, ‘‘ that the other 
gentlemen left, and that the prisoner and Count Grenville remained 
behind. Now, how do you know that the gentleman, who remained 
with the prisoner, was Count Grenville ¢”’ 

Mr. Hughes hesitated. 

* T have no doubt,”’ said he, at last, ‘‘ it was the Count.” 

“Why have you no doubt ?”’ 

The witness was silent for some time. 

‘‘Answer the question,’ said the Attorney-General to the 
witness, sternly. . 

**My reason for believing it was Count Grenville,’’ said 
Hughes, ‘‘was—not that I knew the Count Grenville before, 
indeed, I did not know him to be Count Grenville when he was 
playing with Darcy Cin ascertained it afterwards.”’ 

‘That will do,”’ said Darcy’s counsel; but the judge inter. 
posed: “ We must,’’ said he, ‘‘ get the full answer.—How did 
you nfterwards ascertain the centleman to be Count Grenville ?”’ 

‘“] knew afterwards it was Count Grenville, for I saw the body 
of the murdered man, and though it was a week after the murder, 
I had no difficulty in identifying it as the body of the gentleman 
whom I had seen at cards with the prisoner, and I have learned 
from the newspapers that he was Count Grenville.” 

‘Two waiters were next successively sworn, and corroborated the 
club-master. One of them went further, and deposed that he had 
conducted the two gentlemen to the hall-door, and that they had 
left arm-in-arm, No attempt at cross-examination was made. 

James Chalmers, stockbroker, the next witness, had been out 
to dinner, had remained late, and was on his way home at 3 o’clock 
on the morning of the 26th December, 1859, when crossing the 
street leading to Westminster Bridge he observed two gentlemen. 
One of them was in full evening. dress, a white waistcoat and white 
necktie; he was about the height of the prisoner, but he could 
not swear it was the pmsoner. He had not paid particular atten- 
tion. The other gentleman was dressed in a close-buttoned military 
surtout, of a dark green colour. Being shewn a surtout,-the witness 
said that the surtout the gentleman had on resembled it. Interro- 
gated what kind ofa hat had the gentleman with the surtout ; 
answered he had not a hat, but a cap like that worn by the City 
Volunteer Corps, and being ‘ shown a Cap the witness said that was 
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the cap the gentleman had on. He recognised it by asmall orange 
band. 

Cross-examination failed to break down this witness, He was 
induced, however, to modify his statements as to the similarity 
between the gentleman who was in company with the owner of the 
surtout, and the prisoner, admitting that all he could say was that 
they were about the same height. 

Sarah Cameron was the next witness sworn. She was a 
miserable, dissipated-looking woman, and admitted that she was a 
prostitute. She had been, as was her practice, she said, walking 
backwards and forwards between Pall-Mall and Westininster 
Bridge, the morning the murder was committed. It was her beat, 
she said, and, good weather or bad weather, she was on it from dus ke 
till nearly dawn. Seeing two gentleman walking arm-in-arm towards 
the bridge, about three in the morning, she had followed them. They 
stopped at the bridge and shook hands, one of them went along 
the bridge. The other turned. She accosted the latter. He 
spoke to her kindly, gave.her five shillings, and told her to go home. 
She did not ask him to go with her, nor did he ask her to go with 
him. The five shillings were given in charity, bless him | 

So far she had answered all the questions put to her willingly ; 
but she was now asked where she saw the yentleman who had given 
her the crown go to. She hesitated in her reply ; at last she said he 
continued to go away from the bridge. 

** Did he turn ?”’ 

The witness pretended not to hear. 

‘*Now, my good woman,” said the Attorney-General, ‘‘ you 
must speak the truth; you are on oath,’’ , 

“T know I am,’’ said the witness; “ but why should I watch 
the gentleman after giving me the crown! He went away the other 
direction from the bridge. I suppose he was going home.”’ 

‘Come, now,”’ said the Attorney-General, sternly, ‘* did he 
continue in that direction ?”’ 

The witness held down her head and burst into tears. 

“He did not continue in that direction?’’ interrogated the 
Attorney. 

“ Woe’s me!’’ said the witness ; ‘‘ he did not, my lord ; and woe’s 
me that I saw him. . Why not let a poor wretch like me alone? 
He is innocent—innocent as a babe, my lord,’’ 

‘*T hope so,” said the Attorney; ‘‘ but we must get the truth. 
Did he turn, and where to ?”’ 

“ He turned.” 

“Did you speak to him, then ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did. I thought he had turned to speak to me.’ 

‘* What did he say to you ?”’ 
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‘He said, “Go away, my poor woman, I have done enough 
harm to-night.” 

* What was your reply ?”” 

“TJ said, ‘God bless you, sir; you are a true gentleman.” 

* Did any more pass betwixt you?” 

** No, my lord ; I went away.” 

* And where did he go ?” 

“ He went away too.”’ 

“ In the same direction as you went ?” 

** No; in the other direction.”’ 

‘* Where then did he go to ?”’ 

**T don’t know, my lord, he went in the other direction.” 

** Well, what direction did you go to?” 

**T turned, my lord.”’ 

* Yes; you were facing the bridge when you spoke to him. Is 
that the end of your beat ?”’ 

** Yes, my lord.”’ 

“ And then you turned to go back the other way ?” 

** 7 did, my lord.” 

* Towards the big tower and the bell ?”’ 

** Yes ; I passed it—it is on my beat.” 

‘* And the gentleman went, you say, the other way ?”’ 

** He did, my lord.” 

** Now, don’t you mean he went across the bridge ?”” 

‘* He went the other way to that which I went, and I saw him 
no more.” 

“And now,” said the Attorney-General, ‘* look at the prisoner ; 
is that the man who gave you the crown and of whom you have 
been speaking ?”’ 

There was a moment of breathless expectation by all in the 
court as the woman looked at Darcy, who rose. She looked atten- 
tively at him; but Sarah gave no answer. 

** Now,”’ said the judge, “ recollect you are on oath, You are 
asked is that the gentleman you met at 3 o’clock on the morning of 
27th December, at Westminster Bridge.”’ 

Sarah passed her hands wearily over her eyes and then said, 
** He is like him, my lord.” 

“ That,’’ said his lordship, “‘is not an answer to the question 
put. You are asked ifthe prisoner is the man you have been 
speaking of. Is he or is he not?” 

“ My lord, he is.” 

Mr. Fenton, Q.C., rose. 

“ Now, my girl, you must take time to consider. Your test- 
mony may go hard against our client, aud you may be mistaken. 
id you ever see the prisoner before that morning ¢”’ 
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He put the question expecting an answer in the negative, which 
he would have followed up by an attempt to shake the confidence 
with which the witness identified the prisoner; but he was taken 
aback by the answer : 

“ Yes, sir, I have seen him before. I knew him when he was at 
school at Norton, when J was not what [ am now.” 

Mr. Fenton sat down with a sigh. 

Samuel Thomson, a cabman, swore he was passing with his cab 
by Westminster Bridge on the morning of 27th December, at 3 
o'clock. That he passed only two men on the bridge. One of 
them, whose costume was a military surtout and cap, attracted his 
attention about the middle of the bridge; and the other, at the 
first arch of the bridge, as he reached the Westminster side, This 
second gentleman was dressed in evening costume—white waistcoat 
and necktye—wore a black hat—was about the size of the prisoner. 
Could not say that he was the prisoner; but he was like him. 
Was returning from Dulwich with his cab empty, when he met the 
two gentlemen. He had subsequently been brought to see the 
clothes of the murdered man, and had no doubt they were those that 
the gentleman he passed in the middle of the bridge wore. That 
ashe passed Westminster tower, it struck a quarter past three. 
That he only saw the two men on the bridge as he passed; but of 
course it was possible that there might have been others in the 
shadow of the recesses who would have escaped his observation ; 
or others might have followed his cab. 

No attempt was made at cross-examination. 

The next witness was James Brown, a policeman. He was on 
duty on nis beat on the morning of the 27th December. His beat 
was along Westminster Palace, and on to the beginning of the 
bridge. A gentleman rap up to him, and said that a man had been 
thrown over the bridge. ‘That he recollected perfectly that this was 
shortly afver the half hour had struck on the tower—that is, half- 
past three, a.m. That he immediately sprung his rattle, and 
several of the force came to his assistance. That with great diffi- 
culty, everyone being asleep and no station of the Thames police 
being near at hand, they obtained a boat. That the gentleman 
accompanied them in the boat, and directed them to pull to the 
centre of the bridge. That the tide was running up. That at the 
centre arch, propped up partly by the rush of the tide, partly by 
the coat which had caught a projection of the bridge, they found 
the body ofa man. That they lifted it into the boat, and rowed 
ashore as quickly as they could. That they landed at the wharf, 
and immediately knocked at the door of the tavern. That after 
about five minutes delay it was opened, and they all went in, the 
gentleman assisting to carry the body. That they found the body 
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quite dead, the skull having been fractured. That the gentleman 
who had given the alarm told him that he had seen the murdered 
man assailed in the middle of tho bridge by two men, and that they 
had thrown the body into the river before he could come up. That 
the gentleman said he was three hundred yards distant when he 
first heard shouts for help, and that he ran up.as quick as he could 
to assist; but when about fifty yards from the scene of conflict, he 
saw two men lift another and throw him over the bridge. That 
when he arrived the two men had run away. That he picked up 
a watch at the scene of scuffle, which he believed to belong to the 
murdered man. This watch the gentleman had given into 
Witness’s custody. That the gentleman promised to attend the 
coroner’s inquest that morning. That he did not give his name, 
nor did witness ask for it; but witness had no difficulty whatever 
in identifying the gentleman with the prisoner.” 

Several vain attempts were made to break down the testimony 
of this witness ; but without success. He repeated his evidence 
clearly and concisely. He said he had done wrong in sot having 
asked the witness for his name and address; but omitted doing so 
in the Lurry and excitement of the moment, and being under the 
impression, from the exceedingly frank manners of the gentleman, 
that he would keep his word. That it never for a moment occurred 
to him to doubt the statement made by the gentleman. That he 
did not do so yet, his impression still being that he had told him the 
truth. 

The policeman, whose beat was on the Surrey side, was next 
examined. He swore that he was on his beat from ten p.m. of 
26th December to six a.m. of the 27th. That he must have passed 
the bridge once every twenty minutes, and he must have passed it 
twice, if not three times, between the hours of two and three of the 
morning, that neither at that time, nor for two hours before and 
two hours after, had he seen auy one cross the bridge from his side. 
That if, as the prisoner stated, two men had been lying in wait in 
one of the recesses of the bridge, he thinks he must have seen them 
go on the bridge, unless they had gone there before midnight. 
That if there had been a scuffle on the bridge and cries for help he 
thought he must have heard it, and it would be very improbable if 
two men had, between two and three o’clock, run from the bridge, 
that he should not have seen them. 

This negative testimony was somewhat neutralised by the cross- 
examination for the prisoner. The policeman admitted that during 
the time he was at the other extremity of his beat (the entrance to 
the bridge was midway) it might be possible for the murder to have 
been committed and the murderers to have escape without him 

seeing them; but it was very improbable. He said he was on his 
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beat the whole time of his duty on the night preceding and the 
morning of the murder ; but he admitted that if it could be proved 
that he was not so he was liable to dismissal from the force. 

Francis Black, an inspector of police, was the next witness. He 
had attended, by order, the coroner’s inquest which sat on Gren. 
ville’s bodv, and he had used his endeavours to trace out the , 
murderers. ‘That some days after the murder he was ordered, with a 
warrant, to go to the Waverley Hotel and inquire for Mr. Algernon 
Darcy, and if he had left any luggage to see it locked up, and come 
back and give information. That he obeyed his instructions. That 
the landlord, Mr. Scott, told him that a young gentleman answerin g 
the description of Mr. Darcy, vut who had not'given his name had 
come to his hotel on the 25th December, and had left on the 26th 
entrusting to him a portmanteau till he should return. The officer 
continued, ‘‘ I then showed the innkeeper my instructions, and the 
portmanteau was put in a bed-room, the door locked and the key 
given tome. ‘Thereafter,’’ continued the policeman, in that correct 
didactic style which those in the higher ranks of the police acquire, 
“T returned to Scotland Yard and made my report. My instruc. 
tions next were to return to the hotel, taking with me Sergeant 
McLachlan, and Policeman Burnet, and in their presence apd that 
_ of the landlord to open the portmanteau, make an inventory of 
its contents, and in particular to search the pockets of the different 
garments which might be there. I complied with my instructions ; 
and I now produce an inventory of the contents of the portmanteau ; 
-and,”’ said he, as one of the officers of the Court handed up for his 
inspection a portmanteau, “that is the portmanteau we found in 
the Waverley Hotel.’’ The witness then identified, article by article, 
the contents of the portmanteau with his inventory, and then con- 
tinued. ‘‘ In the pocket of the pair of trousers, No. six of inventory, 
we found a scrap of paper with something written on it. 1 sealed 
up the paper and that is the sealed packet which: | am now shown. 

The packet was now opened amidst the breathless suspense of 
the audience. It contained a slip of paper on which was written 
in pencil, “ I O U ten thousand pounds, Algernon Darcy-—to Count 
Grenville.”’ 

The Crown here declared their examination of this witness te 
be finished. Darcy’s counsel held an eager consultation. The 
Paper was shown to Darcy, who whispered something to Brian, who 
turned pale and sat down with a look of profound vexation. 

An attempt was made at cross-examination, but it was soon 
apparent that no good could be done, the witness being perfectly 
collected and distinct in his statements. 

His testimony was now corroborated by the examination of the 


Policeman, who had been with him when the portmanteau was 
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delivered up by Scott. That gentleman was next examined. He 
repeated what he had told Inspector Black, and deposed that he 
had not tampered in any Way with the portmanteau, either before 
or after it was seen by the police. He said he had been entrusted 
with it by Darey, at 8 o'clock on the morning of the murder. 
told him he had to go to the country, but Would be back in a day or 
two, and, said the witness, as he paid his bill, I had nothing further 
to say to him. 

itnesses were now called in who swore to Darcy's handwriting, 
which was the more easily identified, as it had a marked mannerism 
which at once attracted attention, and which it would have been 
very difficult to imitate. 

Darey’s ptogress from the time he left London to the date of 
his a sion was then detailed by witnesses ; and the fact of his 
flight London, and his sudden disappearance from Edinburgh, 
the remote part of Scotland in which he was apprehended, and his 
conduct when the arrest was made, evidently told with the juty 
against him. 

This completed the case for the Crown. During the whole 
proceedings, which had lasted fowr hours, Darcy had maintained 
his usual composure. He had not exhibited either surprise or 
confusion, when the TO U was produced ; he knew well it would be 
produced against him. On the whole, a spectator, had he not known 
that he was the prisoner, would have supposed him the party least 
interested in court With the trial. The fresh tint on his cheeks, 

which neither previous anxiety nor his imprisonment had in the 
least blanched, never altered. His gaze calm, and his manner dis. 
engaged and almost careless, afforded a striking contrast to the 
anxious looks of his legal advisers, who felt that they were all 
fighting a desperate battle. 

evidence for the defence was now entered into; but in 
reality it amounted to little. Darcy's school acquaintances spoke 
warmly of his honourable, hearty character, which the master em- 
phatically endorsed. Some sensation was occasioned by the evidence 
of Brian and Playfair, whose vestimony was not objected to ; but, 
after all, it was felt that Darcy's frankness to them was open to the 
suspicion of having been resorted to only when it could no longer be 
avoided. It was intended to have produced Miss Legh as a witness, 
to prove having written to Darcy ; but the Attorney-General agreed 
that the letter found in his should be admitted 4s 
genuine and read to the jury, and the post-office mark on the back 
proved the date of its delivery. The jury were thus enabled ‘to 

consider how far this letter accounted fer Darcy leaving London. 
And now it was impossible to protract the case longer by 
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jeading Svidence. Tndeed, there Was fone tore to be led on 


Dardy's side, and the case must tow take its chanics, 

As the Attorney-General rose to address the jury, he looked the 
prisoner full in the ‘face ; but there was tio treffior, no ankiety, no 
unhappiness 6Vven, observable on that sunny face. “Can this be the 
mah,” the Attorney-General said to his junior, “ against whom I 
am to demand a verdict of guilty, on the clearest evidence I have 
seen ? ’ 

“Gentlemen of the jury,’’ he began, ‘I told you, on opening the 
case, that I Would confine myself rigidly to my duty, and that I 
would not tty by atiy attempt at eloquence to ‘sedufe a conviction 
against the young man at the bar. I will best act up to this reso- 
lution by leavitig the Gase in your hands, with the briefest possible 
remarks ; for, indeed, the evidence IT have laid before you has been 
s Clear and simple that atiy of you can follow it without the 
slightest direction either from me or the court. It amounts briefly 
to this, that the prisoner liad lost a large sum of money—£10,000 — 
to the deceased ; that the last time the deceased was seen was in 
the prisoner’s company, at Westminster Bridge. You can have 
little doubt that there the two parted, and the deceased went across 
the Bridge, when the prisoner proceeded northwards, but, unfor. 
tunately, there is as little doubt that the prisoner changed his 
mind, turned, and followed the deceased over the Bridge. This is 
about three a.m., or more accurately, if we believe Sarah Chalmers, 
a3:15. At 3.30 the prisoner returns and tells a policeman he had 
seen a man thrown over the bridge. He aceompanies the police- 
man and others in their search for the body. It is found, and the 
prisoner and policeman take it into the Wharf Tavern, Then, at 
least, when lights are brought, if not before, the prisoner must have 
recognised in the dead man the gentleman with whom he had just 
an hour before been playing at cards ; but he makes neither exclama- 
tion or explanation. He delivers over to the policeman a watch 
which he said he had found at the scene of the scuffle; and here it 
is my duty to inform you, and you will give the prisoner the benefit 
of any doubt it may create on your minds, that I have not been 
able to identify that watch as having belonged to the deceased. 
After delivering up the watch, the prisoner and several others leave 
the Tavern, the prisoner having promised Policeman Forbes to 
attend the coroner next morning, but he gives neither his name nor 
address, which I would have thought it natural to have given had 
he been innocent, and the policeman, with a carelessness which 
I characterise as culpable, forgets to ask. Next morning the 
lmquest takes place, but the principal witness—the prisoner—does 
not appear. The body is not then identified, and remains uniden- 
tified for week. During all that time the newspapers are full of 
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the murder, and during the whole period nothing is heart of 
prisoner. I may be anticipating the defence, but I hope you the 
will give due weight to the possible explanation of his conduct. 

The prisoner appears to have been of unblemished character up to: 
this time. Nothing can be more favourable than the way in which 
his companions have spoken of him. He is young, and on the 
threshold of life, and has just most unexpectedly fallen heir to a 

fortune which must have surpassed his wildest dreams. Now, I 

can understand a youth in that position pot having the moral 

courage to confess that he had been gambling to the extent it is 

proved he had done, and we can all appreciate also the effect which 

the letter from Miss Legh—a lady every way calculated to engage 

the affections of any gentleman —might have on a warm and some. 

what rash young man. But, gentlemen, after having given due 

weight to these feelings, it is for you to consider whether they 

sufficiently account for the long period of concealment on the part 

of the prisoner. Even suppose you are satisfied of this, there re. 

mains to be explained the discovery of the document of debt, the 

I 0 U in the possession of the debtor when there is no probability 

whatever of the debt having been paid. And here it is my duty, 

gentlemen, to observe that in any ordinary case—TI mean, in a case 

where the prisoner's antecedent character does not stand so high as 

that of Darcy — the discovery of this paper would give a clue to the 

motive for perpetrating the crime. By securing this document of 

debt, he evaded payment; and it might also be thought that he 

destroyed the evidence against him of having gambled to such an 

extent, I say no more. The prisoner’s counsel will do his best, 

and will, [ hope, be able to account for the prisoner's conduct, and 

for the facts of the case on an hypothesis more favourable to him, 

than I am bound to admit I have been able to arrive at.’’ 

During the delivery of this most dispassionate, almost judicial 
address, not a whisper was heard in the court. When it concluded, 
the audience was electrified by the exclamation of Darcy: ‘‘! 
thank you, sir; you have pled your case as a gentlemen.’ The 
Attorney-General sat down gravely in his seat. 

The counsel for the prisoner rose. 

His case was nearly hopeless; and, indeed, the excessive 
candour of the Attorney-General had anticipated all he could say 
in his chent’s favour ; and his practised eye had told him that it 
had not tended to shake the adverse opinion of the jury, which he 
had watched gradually becoming more and more fixed, as the proof 
for the Crown pursued its thoroughly logical course. Nevertheless, 
Sir James, as became the leader of the bar, looked confident of 
victory. He began—‘‘ My lords and gentlemen of the jury, it is 
with some confidence that, before 1 conclude what I am to say, 
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shall your convictions with me, that I rise to unravel the 
formidable body of circumstantial evidence brought to bear against 
my client—because, strong as that evidence is, I, and those gentle- 
men who sit along with me, have the unhesitating conviction that 
the prisoner is as innocent of the charge laid against him as any in 
this court, and I make this annoucement for myself and brethren, 
not simply as lawyers but as gentlemen, and, therefore, we cannot 
but confidently expect that we shall be able to show you that the 
chain of evidence, clear and sound as it may appear, is yet unsound 
in the essential link which connects it with our client.”’ 

And now occurred an incident which will néver be forgotten by 
any who witnessed this trial. 

Sir James was here interrupted by the judge, who, while he 
was speaking the orator had noticed, not a little to his irritation, 
had been reading a letter which had just been handed to him by an 
officer of the Court. 

‘Sir James,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ and Mr. Attorney-General, I 
have just had a most important communication made to me. This 
letter is from Sir Philip Warden, a gentleman with whom I am per. 
sonally acquainted, and whom all have heard of, irrespective 
altogether of his connection with this trial. Mr. Attorney-General, 
your missing witness tenders his testimony; but to judge from this 
letter which I now read, it is not so immaterial as you seemed to 
suppose it would be.’’ The letter was as follows :— 


My Lorp,—I have just arrived from my travels, and have only to-day, 
for the first time, read an English paper. To my surprise, and to my deep 
regret, I found my ward, Algernon Darcy, is to be tried to-day, for the 
tiurder of Count Grenville, who, 1 learn for the first time, wae murdered on 
the morning I left London. I then was most thankful I have arrived in time, 
as Tam confident my testimony can free Mr. Darcy of even the smallest 
suspicion of having been guilty of the crime of which he is accused, and I 


tender my evidence. ' Puitie WARDEN. 


It is impossible to describe the sensation occasioned by this 
letter. Sir Philip was a well-known public man, and his dis. 
appearance had occasioned a good deal of surprise, which would 
have been greater but for his well-known misanthropy- 

The Attorney-General at once rose—‘‘ My lord,” said he, ‘‘ I 
Move that Sir Philip Warden’s request may at once be complied 
with, and that the trial be adjourned till to-morrow for that 
in engl . ese 

“That may not be necessary,’’ said his lordship, * Sir Philip 
is at the ‘ Clarendon :’ I will send for him.”’ 

During the half hour which elapsed before the messenger 
returned, the aspect of the Court was more like a theatre between 
the acts than the sombre Old Bailey. The spectators naturally 
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unexpected incident would have. Brian looked at Darcy. Por 
the first time that gentleman's expression varied, but now it was 
one of surprise, and anxiety, for Darcy could not guess how Sir 


Philip could in any way throw light on the case. He felt oon. 
scious that all the witnesses had said was strictly true, most all of 


it he knew to be true ; and how Sir Philip could break in upon the 
chain of strong probability which bore against him baffled his 


The half hour for which the Court adjourned had not expired, 
when the officer of the Court appeared, accompanied by Sir Philip 
Warden. The haughty, impassive features of the statesman were 
at once recognised, and an involuntary cheer, not often heard within 
those gloomy, stifling walls, greeted his appearance. 

Almost at the same time the judge returned, and the jury 
resumed their seats. Sit Philip rose=“ My lord,” said he, 
** besides my own testimony, my servant, here, can, | know, corto. 
borate what I have to say; and I have, therefore, to propose to your 
lordship that he be removed in the meantime, but that his testi- 
mony may be taken after mine.”’ 

The Attorney-General intimated his acquiescence, and Sir 
Philip's servant, a grave-looking middle aged man, was consigned 
to the change of the officer of the Court. 

The oath was then administered to Sir Philip, and the 
Attorney-General rose—‘* My lord,”’ said he, addressing the Court, 
“our procedure is already somewhat irregular, and I fear I must 
request your lordship to admit another irregularity, namely, to 
dispense with any interrogations on my part, which, being pertectly 
ignorant of what Sir Philip may have to say, I should find it 
rather difficult to put. With your lordship’s permission, and with the 
consent of my learned brother on the other side, we will simply 
request Sir Philip to tell us what circumstances he can mention 
which bear on the present case. I reserve to myself, and, of course, 
to the prisoner, the right to ask questions afterwards. 

His lordship considered this request for a moment, and 10 
other way of getting at the unknown evidence suggesting itself, he 
requested Sir Philip to tell, in his own words, what he had to say. 

** My lord,”’ said Sir Philip, in that deep, rich voice which his 
lofty stature and classic features made so effective, ‘‘ all I have 
say proceeds on the supposition that the crime of which my friend 
is accused was perpetrated between two and four of Tuesday 
morning, the 27th of December, last year. Now, it was quite 
impossible that the prisoner could have been guilty, because 00 
that morning from two o'clock to four o'clock Algernon Darcy 
was In my company, and in my house in Park Lane.” 
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Alpernon Darcy. 388 
Here Algerioh started up With an Air of wild strpride, but an 


impressive gesture » ring Re Bir Philip and his own intense astonishinent 
prevented him speaking. 


« He was in my house between these two hours,’ said Sir Philip, 
“and I am certain of the time, not only becatise I looked at 
my Watch, but because I heard thite strike just when Darcy 
entered the house, and I believe my servant, Who let him in, is 
equally certain. I conclude, therefore, from what T have seen in 
the papers, that thete must have been a mistake of identity. If it 
be certain that the murder took place between two and four a.m. 
it is certain that Darcy did hot commit it. I swear that this is the 
trut -* 

No one was more taken aback by this turn of affairs than Darey 
himself. The evidence was given with so little hesitation, in so 
decided and deliberate a manner, and the appearance of the witness, 
to say nothing of his social prestige, was so imposing that for a 
moment Darcy believed it to be true; but it was only for a 
moment, and then the irresistible conviction came that Sir Philip 
Warden was deliberately perjuring himself. 

He rose impetuously and said, ‘“* My lord, I am sorry to say Sir 
Philip's evidence is wntrue,”’ and then he hesitated, for it struck 
him that Sir Philip’s intervention, Sir Philip’s perjury, was noble 
self-devotion. He hesitated, his ideas became confased, Would he 


_ sacrifice himself? Would he sacrifice Sir Philip? Might it not, be . 


some extraordinary hallucination under which he himself laboured ? 
Could it be all a dream? Calm and self-possessed though he had 
appeared, calm and self-possesse though in reality he was, this 
calmness and self-possession had been an effort, though he knew it 
not, beyond his power, and now a reaction set in ; the scene seemed 
unreal, the judge a phantom, the whole legal array adream. He 
had fainted. 

This was not, however, immediately discovered after his contra- 
diction of Sir Philip’s evidence ; he had sat down and.had heard 
nothing of the close and searching examination to which Sir Philip 
was subjected by the Attorney-General, but he did not alter one 
iota of what he said; and at last, with a hauteur before which 
the spirit of the lawyer quailed, Sir Philip appealed to the judge. 

His lordship had made up his miud on the strange scene which had 
just been enacted. “Mr. Attorney-General,”’ said he, “ it is hardly 
necessary for one to say that Sir Philip’s veracity is unimpeachable. 
Even his political opponents give him that credit ; and I, who have 
known him for years, only confirm general opinion when I say that 
when Sir Philip Warden speaks he has always as yet spoken truth. 
The extraordinary circumstance in this case is that the prisoner has 
just denied the correctness of Sir Philip’s statements, and if | did 




























































































884 Algernon Dare. 
not believe that the prisoner was in a nervous state of excitement, 
natural to his position, I should be very much puzzled what to say, 
But you will observe this, that we are not forced to believe what 
Sir Philip says is trae; but it is my own impression that Sir Philip 
believes what he says to be true, and, at any rate, you have carried 
your cross-examination far enough.’’ 

The counsel for the prisoner asked no questions of tho witness, 

Sir Philip’s servant was next addacei, and the Attorney. 
General, who suspected perjury, rose, with a stern countenance to 
examine him. His ingenuity, however, was altogether thrown 
away. The man could only say that he let Darcy in by ‘the hall 
door at two o'clock precisely, because he heard the Westminster 
clock strike, and also a clock in the howse. He had taken up 
brandy-and.water to Sir Philip’s room, and he was sure that Sir 
Philip and Darcy remained together for more than an hour, and 
after that he heard Darcy go ‘to bed ; that he awoke him at eight 
o'clock in the morning, according to orders, and had seen him off in 
a calpfor the railway to Scotland. The Attorney-General was evi- 
dently dissatisfied, but the witness doggedly stuck to his story, and 
at last was allowed t go. 

The Attorney-General then rose, but he was no longer the dis. 
passionate judicial representative of the Crown. He felt certain 
that perjury had been resorted to, and he male a vehement attempt 
to shake the unexpected evidence which had been thus pitched in'o 
the case. He accused Sir Philip and his servant of perjury, re- 
marking that not only was their testimony in clear contradi-tion to 
the chain of evidence he had laid before them, but had been repu- 
diated by the party principally interested. He therefore called 
upon the jury to disregard it altogether, and to return a verdict of 
guilty. 

And now Sir James Brown rose again. In reality not only 
he, but all Darcy’s side agreed with the Attorney-General 
in thinkingthat Sir Philip Warden had perjured himself; but 
Sir James took the extenuating view that he had done so as the 
only method of saving his ward. At any rate, it was not for 
him to refuse the plank held out. He reminded the jury of 
the remarks he had already made in introduction, and that 
he had told them, first, that he and his brethren on: their side 
of the bar were convinced of their client's imnocence: and 
second, that he would be able to show the weak link in the chain 
of circumstantial evidence brought forward by the Crown. He 
must now further tell them, and assure them he spoke in the name 
of the solicitor and of his brethren of the bar, that they were 
quite unaware of the evidence which had so unexpestedly been 
adduced, that none of them had had any communication with Sir 
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Philip at all, and that, up.to the tithe when his lordship read the 
jetter, they were as tiuch in the dark as the Attortiey-General 
where Sir Philip was to be found.  But,’’ he continued, “ before 
this evidence was adduced, I meant to point out to the jury that 
the weak link in the chain of evidence against the prisoner was the 
want of sufficient proof that he was the gentleman the different 
witnesses had seen with the deceased. With ote exception, the wit- 
teases believed the prisoner to be the gentleman they had seen, from 
thatks of the most ordinary description. He was in dress clothes, 
wore & White Waistcoat and white tie, ahd was about the size of the 
prisoner. Now, all this would apply to the majority of gentlemen 
in London, who had been in society or at the theatre; and the 
Attorney-General had failed to prove—he would not say he had 
forgotten to prove, for his friend was too clever for that—that Darcy, 
dn the morning in question had either worn a white waistcoat or a 
White tie. ‘True, such habiliments were found in the prisoner's 
portmanteau, but, probably, the same discovery would be made in 
the wardrobe of any gentleman in London. Then, as to the | O U 
Which was found in the prisoner’s pocket, that might be there 
naturally enough, if the prisoner had gained back the money he had 
lost, or if, though written out, it had never been given to Count 
Grenville. But there is one witness who is more particular in her 
dbservation, and who alleges reasons, if not better, certainly more 
strikiiig and interesting, to explain her identification of the 
prisoner. Now,’’ said the orator, ‘‘ I am not one of those who hold 
that the word of a woman such as Sarah is to be believed, still I 
do not think the same implicit credit should not be given to her as to 
a respectable witness, and that, not so much from her presumable 
depravity as from an excitability of temperament, the natural 
result of her course of life, and which in a manner incapacitates these 
unfortunates from being accurate, either in their observation or in 
their recollection ; moreover the very circumstance which she alleges 
as the reason why she knew the prisoner is one which, to her morbid 
sensibility, the very slightest resemblance may have occasioned. [, 
therefore, say you had no adequate proof of the identity of the 
prisoner with this fugitive witness, who is supposed to have com- 
mitted the murder before you hewrd the evidence of Sir Philip 
Warden and his servant. Take, now, that evidence into account, 
and not only is there no legal proof of identity, but a strong proba- 
bility that the prisoner has been mistaken for another man ; and, 
indeed, if you are to believe Sir Philip, a man hitherto of un. 
blemished integrity and the highest character, there is a certainty 
that a grievous mistake has been committed. But I am prepared to 
go farther with my argument ; admitting the prisoner to have been 
the last man seen with the deceased, and to be the missing witness, 
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there is no proof whatever that he committed the murder. That a 
murder was committed is, in the first place, taken somewhat too 
easily for granted ; it may be improbable, it is not impossible, that 
the Count threw himself from the bridge; but let it be a murder, 
there is no proof it was committed by the prisoner at the bar. In 
the first place, it is a question whether he is possessed of the 
requisite physical strength—I do not mean to commit the murder, 
but to throw the dead body over the parapet of the bridge. I, my. 
self, do not believe one man could accomplish such a feat—that is 
one element of improbability ; the other element, and to me the 
decisive one, proving to my satisfaction that this unknown, 
unidentified man, this missing witness, did not. commit the 
murder, is his own conduct. Do you think it a probable course for 
aman to take, after having engaged in a struggle for life and 
death with another, and after having thrown him over the bridge, to 
run immediately and tell a policeman the story the gentleman had 
told ; and, if you believe that probable, do you think his conduct, 
going with the policemen to search for the body, accompanying 
them into the public-house and remaining quietly there until the 
police investigation was concluded, was like the conduct of a man— 
and, keep in mind, a very young’man—whbo had murdered the body 
they were grouped round. I confess, for my own part, such conduct 
is the most unlikely which it is possible to suppose to have been 
followed. On the whole, I think I can rely on an acquittal, 
first, on the theory that the identity is not proved, putting aside 
altogether Sir Philip Warden's evidence and that of his servant; 
second, that giving the weight to that evidence that the high 
character of Sir Philip demands, the identity is distinctly disproved ; 
third, that even supposing all this got over—suppose the 
identity admitted—there is no proof of a murder; and, admitting 
the identity of the prisoner with the missing witness, there is no 
proof that the missing witness was the murderer, but a strong pro- 
bability that the story he told at the time was the true story, and 
that the murderers of Count Grenville have yet to be discovered.” 

It now remained for the judge to sum up, and it is only neces- 
sary to mention that he did so emphatically in the prisoner’s favour. 
Putting most stress on what he thought there was no doubt about, 
namely, that the prisoner could not have been the man last seea 
with the deceased, as, said he, ‘‘ At that very time and hour 
it is clearly proved he was in Sir Philip Warden’s house.” 
That being so clear to his lordship, he considered it unnecessary 
to enlarge on the other points of the case. He, accordingly, very 
briefly recapitulated them, observing that if he was not satisfied 
in his own mind that there had been a. mistake in the identity, he 
would have been inclined to adopt the view of the case taken by 
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the Attorney-General, rather than that so well put by the counsel 
for the prisoner; “‘for,’’ he continued, “ suppose there was no 
doubt the prisoner was the party last. seen with Count Grenville, 
then weight must be given to the fact that he did not appear 
before the coroner, and, that under a borrowed name, he had been 
found in so unfrequented a district of Scotland. These pro- 
ceedings,”’ his lordship said, “were barely consistent with 
the theory of the prisoner's innocence, if the prisoner was the 
missing witness: but if he were not, of course they had no connec- 
tion with the crime ; and, therefore, however strange and whimsical 
they might think the prisoner’s conduct to have been, it was really 
no part of their duty to inquire into its reasons.’’ 

It was now for the jury to make up their minds. They could 
not do so at once, and were allowed to withdraw and consult, and 
another jury was impanelled and another case proceeded with. 

To the surprise of most people in the court this new case went 
on for half an hour before the usher intimated that the former jury 
were ready to give a verdict. 

The verdict, as anticipated by all, was Not Guilty, but it 
excited surprise that so long a time had been spent in deliberation, 
and that surprise was increased when it was known that the jury 
were not unanimous; that at least one-half were of opinion that 
Darcy was guilty, and, of course, by logical consequence, that Sir 
Philip Warden and his servant had been guilty of deliberate 
perjury. AD. 

_ It was only now that Darcy, who had not raised his head, which 
had rested on his folded arms since Sir Philip Warden gave his 
evidence, was discovered to be unconscious. 

In that state he was removed from the court to Brian’s hotel, 
and it was not till late in the day that he recovered. 








CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


Never, perhaps, were there, absolutely and relatively, so many 
candidates as now for literary distinction. Never was success 
more certain, more splendid than in these days, in those cases in 
which merit of the first order aids the young writer to force his 
way up the steep ladder leading to fame and influence. Never, in 
spite of the daily-increasing demand for articles, essays, poems, 
was the supply so far in advance of thedemand. Never was second 
or third-rate literary ability more certain to be unrecognised and 
neglected as in this eager, pushing nineteenth century. It is no 
trifle now-a-days to make a mark in the crowded world of letters. 

Every man of education tries, at some period of his life, to 
write. There is no hamlet, no moor, so remote from London 
that its inhabitants cannot send their precious manuscripts to some 
publisher or editor, whose name they probably know as well as do 
the editor’s own friends. Publishers and editors have the pick of 
the talent of the age. It is only the smallness of a second-rate 
writer’s remuneration which, in some degree, keeps down the 
immense number of literary workers. When money and fame can 
be reaped by so few, it is not everyone who has time or inclination 
to write what, though it may get into print, will be of no earthly 
value to himself or to anyone else. Yet never were the successful 
author’s gains and triumphs greater. 

What more natural than that Charles Kingsley, a well-edu- 
cated and hard-working country clergyman, should try his youth. 
ful hand at writing, as hundreds of protessional men, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, do every year. In any earlier period it would have 
been difficult for him so soon to reap the well-earned reward of 
his labour—so soon to find his works read in ten thousand house- 
holds, his name honoured in a million of homes. Without great 
abilities he could not so early have risen to eminence ; but it 8 
none the less true that but for railways, newspapers, steam 
printing-presses, magazines and reviews, Charles Kingsley would 
not, in his own lifetime, have become known to every man and 
woman who made any pretension to education and} intelligence. 
He owed a great deal to the restless age in which he lived, and 
never did cai!) ieme reward a noller or worthier cbject. 
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With the history of his life Ihave nothing here todo. Surely its 

t outlines must be familiar to everyone who has taken up any 
ane of the many admirable obituary notices of him which have 

e the round of the periodicals lately. Born in Devonshire, the 
son of a distinguished and learned clergyman, well educated, pos- 
sessed of many advantages, influential friends, a splendid physique, 
a liberal mind, a generous, manly disposition, the great writer, 
whom all England is now mourning, entered life with great 

ise. So have many other gifted and conscientious men who 
have utterly failed to achieve distinction. Kingsley had talents and 
advantages, and, what is as rare, the tact to turn them to a profit- 
able and good use. 

He first thought of the bar; ultimately he preferred the 
church. Ordained at the age of three-and-twenty, he accepted the 
curacy of Eversley. A year later-he was promoted to the living. 
There he lived his not very long life, and there he entered on his 
rest. 

Perhaps he was not ambitious. Perhaps his broad views stood 
in the way of preferment. Perhaps he preferred to pass his days 
among those simple country people, and to die and to be buried 
near them. He was very happy at Kversley, in the old parsonage, 
with its low rooms and its beautiful, little.frequented neighbour. 
hood. The great and vigorous mind, which had made for its owner 


@ reputation which will never fade away from the history of the land, 


could stoop contentedly to the little cares and occupations of a 
coutitry clergyman’s career, and could find its chief enjoyment in 
attending to them. When he died, after a youth so full of promise, 
a manhood so crowned with golden fruit, his remains were not 
carried to the stately Abbey of Westminster, of which he had been 
one of the two brightest ornaments ; but were laid to rest in his 
own churchyard, to mingle with the lowiy dust of farmers, 
paupers, peasants, poachers, of those people whom Kingsley loved 
a8 a brother, for whose trials and temptations he had felt as only a 
true-hearted man could feel for those of another. 

When to the sacred keeping of Eversley churchyard Kingsley’s 
body was entrusted, another humble village sanctuary became, 
henceforth, famous in the annals of England, for beinz the burial: 
place of one of the most illustrious of Englishmen. Better far that 
he should rest amid the scenes he had loved, among the humble 
Villagers, whom -he had gently guided, and over whom he had 
exercised no temporary influence for good, than that he should be 
borne to distant minsters far from his own quiet home. 

To what did Kingsley owe his fame? Eloquent as a speaker 
certainly he was not, though all he said was full of sound common 
sense. There have been greater scholars than he. This century 
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is bright with writers as able. There have been many men, of 
sterling principles, who have contrived to pass through the world 
without arousing the hostility, that, for a time, but, less and less 
ed by year, did its best to wrest from him his greenest laurels, 

t is not every man, even in these days of freedom of thought and 
boldness of inquiry, who has made himself more unpopular by 
advocating views stigmatised, though unjustly, as unchristian, 
revolutionary, utopian. 

Kingsley owed his fame to his sympathy for all classes, to his 
stern conscientiousness, to his easy and happy style, to his beautiful 
descriptions of nature, to his power of forcing even the indifferent 
to attend to and accept his opinions. After all, it is very doubtful 
whether anything Kingsley wrote was half so objectionable as 
prejudiced and distempered critics thought. . Much of what he 
wrote and said bore the stamp of originality, and this would excite 
prejudice in some quarters ; but, then what is strange and original 
is not necessarily untrue or ill-judged., Prejudice against him is 
dying away, and the fame and humanity of Kingsley are now 
almost freed from the thick cloud which, for a time, rested upon 
them. 

Kingsley was, in an age of novelists, a great novelist. Asa 
novelist he will long holda high place in history. But he was much 
more than a mere writer of fiction. He was a poet, an essayist, 
a divine, a man of science. In many ways he exerted an influence 
for good that was truly marvellous. Asa social reformer, an advocate 
of more enlightened studies, more practical methods of education, 
he was a great power in the land. Long after his admiration and 
appreciation of science, his. tender pity for the poor and degraded, 
are mn, and future generations remember him only as @ 
novelist, his influence for good will still live. He gave an impulse 
to the life of the nation that cannot be over-estimated. In some 

he may be looked upon as the spokesman of the more 
advanced thinkers of the age. He pointed the way upwards, 
onwards, without actually being the leader. 

We, who have just lost him, may not consider that he was a 
great naturalist, geologist, chemist, sanitarian, as we, in these days 
of deep and accurate learning, count greatness, and coming genera- 
tions may think still less of his acquirements. But he had some 
knowledge of all these studies, and he understood their importance 
better than most people do. He forced the nation to recognise the 
value and usefulmess of those sciences of which he knew only 
the elements. He compelled the enlightened and liberal to desert 
the old paths, to become the disciples of the great scientific leaders 
of the day, who, with all their greater knowledge, could not plead 
successfully their own cause. Kingsley’s fame may depend princi 
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pally on his great novels, “ Hypatia,”’ “Two Years Ago,” and 
“ Westward Ho ;’’ his usefulness was owing to his wonderful power 
of making his countrymen read aright the signs of the times, of 
foreing the thoughts and hopes of the nation into paths which his 
eagle eye saw surely led to happiness and prosperity. 

Kingsley had a passionate love of the country. His descriptions 
of scenery are characterised by a !uxuriance of language, a poetical 
fervour, a refined appreciation of the beautiful, hardly to be 

walled. There was a vastness in nature which set every chord 
vithin him tingling. In a hundred passages he pours out his full 
heart in praise of glorious sunsets, far-reaching woods, great 
mountains, and fertile plains. He hated the smoke and the noive 
of towns ; he only breathed freely where God iu all His majesty 
reigned supreme. He was not bound down to Devonshire or the 
great fen country, both of which he ardently loved. He was equally 
at home in the tropics, on the continent, and anywhere that was 
beautiful, luxuriant, and fertile. One of his finest papers is an 
atticle ‘‘ From the Ocean to the Sea,’’ which appeared in ‘ Good 
Words’ for July, 1866. In it he describes a journey, in the early 
spring of 1864, from Biarritz to the Mediterranean. The 
Pyrenees, the ancient city of Narbonne, the Landes, the people, 
the natural productions, all come in for their share of 
his admiration. To the end of his life he preserved his 
love for nature, and perhaps his premature death may, in some 
degree, be owing to the exposure he went through while on his 
revent travels in America. 

Next to his love for nature and for nature’s God, comes his 
love for the poor. His was no sentimental admiration for boors 
and navvies because they are boors and navvies. He felt deeply 
for the ignorant and degraded. His great heart bled as he saw 
millions of his fellow-countrymen hopelessly toiling, all day long, 
living the lives of savages, dying the deaths of heathens. Per. 
haps he wrote a little nonsense, now and then—in “ Alton 
Locke’’ and “‘ Yeast,’’ for instance. Perhaps some of his remedies 
Were impracticable ; perhaps he was not patient enough. But was 
there not good excuse for his strong language? It may not he true 
that the towns and villages of the land swarm with thousands of 
penniless wretches, as some people say they do—it may well be 
that the average wages are higher here than in many other parts of 
the world ; but, still, the condition of many of the English poor is 
deplorable. Homes so squalid, surroundings so loathsome, a death 
#0 awful and hopeless, are the natural heritage of so many that 
his heart yearned to see things righted. He poured out wild 
Tavings against the selfishness of the rich, the obstructiveness 
of the laws. He entreated the poor to rise, and then he upbraided 
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them for their apathy and sensuality. He is gone where po 
is unknown, where the wretchedness he so eloquently deplored will 
no longer harrow his soul. 

How touching are a few lines in which he speaks of the simple, 
kind-hearted people of the South of France! ‘‘ Poverty (though 
there is none of what we call poverty in Britain) fills the little 
walled court, before its cottage, with bay trees and its standard 
figs: while wealth (though there is nothing here of what we call 
wealth in Britain) asserts itself uniformly by great standard 
magnolias and rich trailing roses, in full bloom here in April, 
instead of, as with us, inJuly.’’ No wonder he was so happy 
among the simple Eversley peasantry, whom he tried to cheer and 
raise up, and whose hard lot and cold nothern winter he did his 
best to lighten. | 

In these days of wide separation between classes—a separation 
that daily becomes greater—when the gentleman knows nothing 
of the tradesman, and the latter knqws less of the peasant in the 
next village than of the Red Indian, it is hard to make people 
understand how good and simple are some of the humble village 
poor. Do not think Kingsley lavished bis praise on the brutal 
rough, or on the corrupted town servant. He was thinking of 
labourers and mechanics, not ruined by the evil, hated companion. 
ship of heartless superiors and stern, cruel masters. He thought 
not of men goaded to madness by combinations of tyrannical 
colliery owners or broad-acred squires, and forced for their own 
protection into opposition and lawlessness. No! he had in mind 
the simple, contented poor; as they are sometimes to be seen, even 
now, as they might much more often be seen were this an easier 
world than it is. 

Among the sweet-tempered, resigned peasants, whom it has been 
my lot to know and number among my friends, I think of one in 
particular, an aged village shoemaker, over whose snow-white head 
ninety years of poverty and trouble have passed, though they have 
not impaired the placid serenity of his temper, or shaken his holy 
faith in the sure mercies of God. Twenty years ago, when I was 
a little boy, only seven years, I first saw my venerable friend. 
He was then nearly seventy, still, and he continues so, upright and 
hale. His jong white hair, surrounding his benign, smiling face, 
made him a pleasant object. For years I saw him almost daily; 
and, at last, the poor man came to look upon me almost as a son. 
He is very old, very poor now. He and his faithful wife, who for 
sixty years has been the loving partner of his joys and sorrows, live 
in the old cottage, where they have passed thirty years, in the 
neighbourhood of the one where they were born. He never had 
more than fifteen or sixteen shillings a week, and, now, of course, 
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his income is much smaller ; but no word of repining ever falls from 
his lips. In his artless way he sometimes tells me of bis trials and 
les, and yet he continues happy. 
ON for several years, I was away from the part of the 
country where he lives. One Saturday evening I called ” him. 
Tt was a gloomy spring evening; and, as I approached his open 
door, he was standing there, looking out into the fast-deepening 
darkness. When he caught sight of me he was so agitated that 
his emotion became quite painful, Last summer he walked with 
in and difficulty nearly ten miles to bring me a little fruit, 
Vhenever I leave him, the old man seizes my hand, and wrings it 
with a passionate fervour that I should seek in vain among the 
many acquaintances I have in my own sphere of life. 

Kingsley, perhaps, had in mind such sweet, trusting poverty, 
as that of my honoured friend the Worcestershire shoemaker. He 
wished to see such simplicity, such peace, such piety, in every home 
in the land; but, of course, endowed with more worldly goods. But 
were it so, England would be a paradise, and it might not be, then, 
the best preparation for the higher life. 

Next to his love of the poor comes Kingsley’s love for all man. 
_ kind. He was a true-hearted Englishman ; and, withal, a citizen 
ofthe world. He loved the men of his own race tenderly, dearly ; 
but he loved all kinds and conditions of men abroad as generously. 
On this point let me cite a single passage:—‘‘ And when the 
music is silent, and the people go off silently and soberly withal 
(for there are no drunkards in these parts) to their early beds, you 
stand and look up into the purple night (as Homer calls it), that 
southern sky intensely dark, and yet transparent withal, through 
which you seem to look beyond the stars into the infinite itself; 
and recollect that, beyond all that—and through all that likewise 
—there is an infinite good God, who cares for all these simple 
Kindly folk; and that, by Him, all their hearts are as well 
known, and all their infirmities as mercifully weighed, as are (you 
trust) your own. And so you go to rest, content to say, with the 
wise American, ‘ It takes all sorts to make a world.’’’ 

It was natural that one, who so ardently loved the beautiful 
and stately, should delight in vigorous health, and place high that 
study which has as its object its preservation. Health of mind and 
body, well.developed limbs, a sound constitution ; these were things 

importance of which never lessened in his eyes, Two years 
before his death he delivered an address to the members of the 
Midland Institute, in Birmingham, which did much towards 
Popularising the study of the laws of health. In his speech he 
spoke with deep feeling of the injury which war does to the 
Physique of a nation by claiming, as its spoil, the finest men in 
Es 
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the land, and leaving to the small and weak the continuance of 
the race. He deplored the bad sanitary arrangements of towns, 
the miserable quarters of artisans, the disastrous effects of over. 
work. “ Siesin rome Sa of the structure of your own bodies,” 
was his earnest advice to value the glorious gift of health ; 

seek happiness, not in luxury and sensual enjoyment, but i in 
living naturally, in accordance with the great laws God has imposed 
for their good on His people.” 

Out-door sports, of course, he delighted in. How could such a 
lover of nature pass his spare time in the seclusion of his study? 
Out upon the moors, galloping down the lanes, clearing hedges ; 
fishing ; visiting foreign lands ; in his garden; on the sea-shore,— 
his wellideveloped and spare, though powerful form, was in its 
element. So it came to pass that men spoke of him as the 
advocate of muscular Christianity, the man whose love of nature, 
whose passionate pursuit of good health, made him attach almost 
importance to a fine physique, to a robust and well-knit 

e. 

He'was eminently a practical man, was Kingsley. Not the 
ornamental, but the useful, was his motto. No doubt he admired 
great classical scholars; but he perhaps thought still more of 
science and modern studies, Master Spanish, Italian, French, 
German, was his cry; having first, of coufse, learnt Latin, the key 
to. three’ of these languages at least. These, he would say, are 
useful, practical subjects. Then, too, learn science—chemistry, as 
it ‘teaches the composition of all the substances we handle; 
physiology, as it shows the functions and uses of the body; 
gedlogy, as it reveals the structure of the earth; botany and 
natural history, as they deal with the plants and animals the 
boutiteous God ‘has given His children. So much weight was 
attached to his opinion that a few words from him induced the 
people of Birmingham to appoint a local teacher of Spanish. 

He had strange views, so theologians said, of the origin of 
disease. God, said he, was free from caprice ; He was love itself ; 
He thought. of ‘the happiness of His children; He could not send 
disease and suffering just to cause them sorrow, No doubt, in 4 
certain'sense, affliction, as well as happiness, comes from Him; 
but, the latter is the normal condition of man; the former the 
aknermal: When disease comes, it comes not as a divine dispen- 
sation, an arbitrary expression of tremendous, irresponsible power ; 
it comes to avenge outraged laws ; it comes because man seeks it. 
In one'of his sermons there is a. sentence, which tells more of the 
causes of disease than all the articles that appear, in ten years, in 
the' medical papers contrive to. do. It is this :—‘‘ God punishes 
us, not’by ‘His caprice, but by His laws.. He does not ral His 
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jaws to harm us; the laws themselves harm us when we b 
them, and get in their way.’’ Is not this a nobler view of God 
than orthodox theologians give us? bei 
His style was remarkable for its clearness, simplicity, easy- 
flowing grace. Short and simple sentences, speaking to the hearts 
and intellects of his many readers, coming from his own great 
ympathetic nature, made all he wrote popular and intelligible. 
| is a short: explanation in one of his works of the way in 
which lakes are formed, which is as favourable a specimen of his 
style as any I know. In ‘Good Words,” for 1869, are two 
articles, one on “ Thrift,’’ the other on ‘‘ The Two Breaths,’’ even 
more remarkable. Every line conveys a great truth; every 
sentence teaches something of importance ; and all clothed in such 
simple, eloquent words, that these articles might well serve as 
models to lecturers on scientific and social subjects. a4 
He detested wealth and luxury—at least, the excess of the 
former, and the worship of the latter. Perhaps he was too hard on 
those poor creatures who have to wring from the iron grasp of the 
hard-hearted the little comforts of life. Perhaps he, who always 
had enough and to spare, could hardly sympathise sufficiently for the 
poor, who, at the end of years of struggling, see a competence 
before them, and force their way on towards it; straining every 
nerve, letting all else slip from them, sacrificing life, health, hope, 
in-the long and fatal pursuit. But poverty is a dreadful thing, as 
bad as luxury; it means, in England, misery. . This is not a 
climate, nor is this a state of society in which man can live ona 
handful of grain and a little fruit. Here, something more is 
needed, and poverty, as those who have experienced it know to 
their cost, means sorrow and bitterness. The eager love of riches 
he could not tolerate. He felt burning indignation for the corrup- 
tion, the heartlessness, the affectation of the age, and well he 
might ; but perhaps, he did not make sufficient allowance for the 
circumstances in which men now live, and the temptations to which 
they are exposed. 
He had a true poetic soul! Great poetic genius he had not of 
the kind which seeks expression in verse ; but.though he could not 
Write stirring poems in verse, all his works are great prose poems. 
Like Chalmers, in his magnificent astronomical discourses, he 
poured out his full heart in the praise of God, in the description of 
His mighty works. In Kingsley, England lost one of the greatest 
poets of the century. | 
And yet some of his enemies said he was not a good or a wise 
man. He was an atheist ; he sought to set class against class; he 
made the poor discontented ; he had strange views of disease; he 
thought too much of the works, too little of the words of God; he 
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was wanting in reverence ; he was, in short, they said, a lover of 
pleasure, who thought everything of present enjoyment, nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the great future. Yes, traly he was all this, 
and more than this, if by an atheist is meant one who ever lives 
as in the presence of God his Father. He was a firebrand, if that 
means a man who felt deeply for the sorrows of rich and poor; and 
longed, with all his heart and soul, that the day might come when 
the curse of penury, the canker of luxury, might never more afflict 
the land. Yes, he made the poor discontented, but only by trying 
to rouse them to a new and better life, and urging them on to fresh 
exertion. His were strange views of disease, if by that is meant 
that he looked upon God as man’s Father, the Lord and Giver of 
Life, the Friend of the poor, the Helper of the fallen. He thought 
too much of the works of his Maker—in the opinion of those who see 
in them nothing but lifeless wood and stone—but he saw the 
finger of his Master fashioning, them and directing all their move. 
ments ; he saw God everywhere, and in all, for his was a noble and 
reverent pantheism, which confesses that in all and above all moves 
the Spirit of the mighty Creator. Reverencve he had not, if that 
means that he felt that all men were his brothers, that it was his 
duty to learn and investigate all the days of his life, so that he 
might the more fully understand the claims of his fellow-men, the 
majesty of his Maker, the perfection of His splendid works. Yes, 
too, he thought much of the present, for the present to him was the 
beginning of the life eternal; he thought much of good health, 
of enjoyment, for he knew that the best and surest way of honouring 
God was to understand Him, to love Him, to take what He sends 
with a grateful heart, to bear and use sorrow cheerfully, adversity 
calmly, pleasure temperately, for all come from God for man’s 
higher good. 

Good he was, if ever man was good. Not his the sickly good- 
ness of those, who while they might work are content languidly 
to wait. Not his the goodness of him who, wrapped in his robe of 
self-contentment and self-love, calmly gazes on but does not assist 
the combatants in the mighty and terrible struggle of life. But 
his the goodness of the man full of sympathy, full of love, of 
tenderness ; his the goodness, finding vent in fervour of language, 
luxuriance of description, in great and noble thoughts, in sweet and 
soothing words: his great nobleness made him feel for all 
mankind, 


His death was a great loss to England. It is out of the ques- 
tion ever to expect many such as he. He towered far above bis 
fellows, and carried them up with himself; all cannot be leaders, 
but it is not always that there are such leaders as he. 

Close together went four great men from the ranks of the 
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worthies of England. William Sterndale Bennett, Charles Lyell, and 
jast, though not least, Charles Kingsley and Arthur — ¥ Where 
will England find others to take their places ; where will she look 
for recruits to fill up the vacancies which in four years have swept 
away nearly all the heads of the scientific, literary, and religious world 
in this country? Perhaps among the men who havé been stirred 
itito life by the words and examples of those whose loss we deplore. 

In all time of need let us hope that competent leaders will 
arise to guide the destinies of the nation, to lead the people 
onwards. While losing them let us not forget that, in the long: 
and checkered history of the past, guides and leaders have arisen 
whenever the necessity for them was great. May England in her 
hours of necessity and adversity always be able to count, in every 
walk of life, upon intellects as broad, heerts as true as those for 
which we honour many of the departed, among whom it is our 
sorrow now to have to number those great teachers and friends of 
rich and poor—Charles Kingsley and Sir Arthur Helps. 





APRIL. 


A Pri! sweet month of sunshine and of showers, 
P ray, be thou not too tearful, lest the flowers, 

R ejoicing first at promise of the spring, 

I n disappointment droop! But gladness bring : 
L et Nature smile with thee, and carols sing. 


M. A. Bauves. 
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Wat can sound better, or, rather, what can read better, than 
the description of a Vivilian’s first outset ih Thdia? So early in life 
to comtnente with a salaty of nearly fifty pownds a month! To 
begin as & pratidee, to have all the prestige of one of the élite of 
birth and station and an ample fortune ‘to carry one through all the 
concomitant requitements. Th ‘no other profession, except the 
guardsman’s or the attache is a high position at once attained, 
wnless, indeed, circumstances thay render a youth far above 
pecuniary considerations, But, ‘usually, a ‘somewhat long 
apprenticeship of privation and need is almost a certain prospect in 
the novitiate of any profession. - It is so with the tyro in the civil 
service, the clergyman, the soldier, and the sailor; and, if not so 
with the guardsman and the attaché, it is because, in truth, the 
first is half a soldier and half an independent, stylish gentleman, 
and the second, from his position and fashionable connections, one 
of those favoured members of the community whose interests 
require to be cared for. But this springing at once into a very 
handsome emolument, beginning with a salary such as I have 
mentioned, to progress eventually to ‘great riches, is a career which 
to one commencing without means of his own awaits only the East 
Indian civilian. Then, on the other hand, as a set off, there is the 
exile, the frightful climate, the nature of employment, repulsive 
from its rigidly exacting a most intimate acquaintance with the 
natives of India, with their habits, their language, their laws, their 
interests, and their policy. More than this, if a young man does 
not enter into all these with energy and-determination, if his mind 
is not wholly in the business, if he does not wed himself to all that 

ims to the sultry soil of India, he is as unfit for a civilian as 
Achilles was for holding the distaff, or a disbeliever in Scripture is 
for the office of a bishop. 

All these considerations suggested themselves to William 
Sharman's friends, when they heard he had got over the pre- 
liminary examinations at Haileybury College; but, hoping for 
the best, and losing sight of the drawbacks of such a life to bear 
in mind its advantages, his father and mother saw him embark at 


Portsmouth, and bade him a long farewell, previous to his departure 
for Calcutta. 
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‘With regard to the Out, hid the éevéral incidents of his 
aftival, his lotation at the writer's buildings, his many expenses, and 
his aoquaintances with Anglo-Tudiahs, I should despair of findin 
topies to @nigage our attention. The occupation sah to most English 
the mode of life which he entered tipon Would not be interesting to 
most ‘people. Even to explain their attire would tequite long 
details, besides a glossary Of ative Words, as most of the characters 
which bear a prominent part in Indian life have titles which find no 
synonym in any Buropean language. But he went through the 
courve of life=“such as it was—was jockeyed by the racing men 
victimised by the gambling-men, chaffed by the tat men, sneer 
at by the unprincipled men, joked with by the idle men, and 
having been ringed to most servilely, bowed to most profoundly, 
salaamed to most humbly, and fleeced most largely by the natives, 
he got through the ordeal of the writer's buildings. He passed a 
wlerably-respectable examination in Persian and Hindostanee, and 
proceeded to the wpper provinces, where he enacted the part of 
magistrate arid judge over a province neatly as large as Great 
Britain. After a lapse of some years he was obliged to return 
home sick, having been so recommended by his doctors. All 
oouniderations, both of his business, his heilih.. his ambition, his 
present vcoupation, or his hopes, were completely swallowed up in 
his absorbing wish for home. 

The effect of the voyage upon his health was what is usually pro- 
duced by sea air. After he had been out at sea for a month, he was 
much better than he had ever been since the time he had first set foot 
in India, and long before he had reached the harbour, to which the 
vessel was bound, he had almost forgotten the sickness altogether. 
A man can picture to his fancy, in some measure, the sensations 
which a person who had left a gloomy prison would feel, and, his 
sense of pleasure in pursuing his course in the full tide of his 
enjoyment, unwatched, unimpeded, and subject only to the control 
of his own will; or, he might even take as the truth the situation so 
often brought before us by novelists of the present day, viz.,of a 
convict slipping his chains according to Ouida’s conception, or 
filing them as Lever’s hero did, and escaping by swimming in the 
deep, and being taken up by some friendly skiff, and finding 
himself scot-free, and once more a disenthralled denizen of the 
earth. 

In a minor degree, akin to such sensations, are those of 
him who has been a long time in India, and who re-visits his 
native country after a long sea voyage. ‘To a sanguine tempera- 
ment it is quite ecstatic, the scenes, the civilisation, the refinement, 
and the beauty of the women above all, fraught as if with enchant. 
ment. 
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Hyperion never looked so well as when he was placed in com. 
parison to @ satyt ; 1a ay adic erg Deegiomn ares 
various phases of swarthy humanity, which meet your gaze in India, 
you arrive where beings of a different order congregate, your heart 
pag hy hartge =" Magy Boose sport 

Right jo iam Sharman proc to his parents’ 
home in Berkshire, and most cordial, indeed, was his reception by 
his father, his mother, and two sisters. His brothers were away ; 
one being at Oxford, and the other having a living in Kent. Their 
house was situated far from any town, and their life Was a very 
quiet one. coming home of their son was quite an event in 

Near Mr. Sharman’s howse, in a small cottage, was living « 
widow lady, called Wilson, who had an only daughter. This widow 
lady was young, and, report said, she had an admirer living in the 
town of Reading. His buyiness obliged him to reside constantly 
there, but he managed sometimes to come to the cottage and pay 
her a short visit. He had, as yet, made no open declaration of his 
love t© Mis. Wilson, but she was in daily expectation of some 
avowal of the kind. He was a business man and unwilling to 
involve himself in an engagement, until he found that his means 
were Such as to warrant him to make an offer of his hand. His 
business, as a solicitor, gave him rarely leisure to absent himself, 
except on a holiday, or between Saturday and Monday; but he 
seldom missed such times, making an excursion to Woodville 
Cottage to see Mrs. Wilson, who was by no meaas past the time of 
life that would entail her to be called a fine woman. But her 
daughter was a person of the most striking loveliness, the very 


picture of softness, the biondina whose every look was witchery, in 
her features the most mild and innocent expression, and, when 


animated, they lit up with a smile of fascinating sweetness, and 
showed teeth of dazzling whiteness. She was scarcely more than 
sixteen ; but her mother had been married very young, and almost 
envied her, as she saw her daily growing more and more beautifal, 
and, of the two, the matre pulchra jfiliu pulchrior was the grand 
attraction of the neighbourhood. 

There was also an attachment of a character somewhat more 
interesting than that of the solicitor for the widow. Its progress 
was almost unknown to Mrs. Wilson and felt unconsciously by 
her daughter. This was the feeling that existed between young 
Clarence Hervey, formerly a cadet at Addiscombe, but now 
serving in India in the Company's service ; he had taken his depar- 
ture for that country a short time before William Sharman’s 
arrival in England. Mrs. Wilson looked upon this understanding 
between them as a sort of juvenile farce, and would not hear Eliza 
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apeak Of it ; yet the little that \pissed between theth on the night 
hefore he left Woodville Cottage was of the sort that left & most 

g@ impression, and though Bliza did fot speak much, she 
still felt Yesolved in her héart that ho circumstance or course of 
events should ever turn her fancy from the idol which it had set 
up. His protestations were vehement, and very bitterly did he 
feel the penury which he knew to be now his lot, precluding him 
from ‘a prospect of offering a home to the girl who had so captivated 
his fancy. But his father Was only a halfepay captain, and his 
means, taking the requirements of a gentleman's station in life into 
consideration, More straitened than if he Were a mere farmer or 

who looked to trade for advancement in life. 

Tn Captain Hetvey’s days, or forty years ago, there was really 
no prospect for a poor man entering a regiment of the line. Now it 
seems very doubtful what an officer's prospect may be; but at that 
time, When money was all in all, advancement was wholly hope. 
Jess. ‘So he decided upon getting his only sou an appointment at 
Addiscombe. As his own profession was closed to him, he thought 
that the Bast India service was a line of life which, notwithstanding 
its drawbacks, could afford better openings to his son, without 
fortune, for realising’an independence, Neither he nor Mrs. Wilson 
could be wholly ignorant of the understanding which prevailed 
between Clarence and Eliza; but on her part she was determined 
to treat it as a youthful freak of an effervescent kind, which, con- 
sidering the age and prospect of the two persons principally con- 
cerned, was only to be laughed at. Certainly Clarence at nineteen 
Was not in the least more matured into manhood or fitted to be 
head ofa family than was Eliza into womanhood at sixteen. I 
have often wondered at the extreme celerity with which girls 
ripen into maturity compared with the boobyism, crudity, and 
laughable juvenility which mark the action of youths ere théy can 
call themselves men, few being at all sensible, in a worldly point 
of view, until twenty-two, and most of them taking three years more 
tocome under that denomination. Despite the precocity of Pitt and 
afew—very few—others, the general rule of those who have been 
slow in becoming men turning out the most worthy specimens of 
the genus homo holds good. But Captain Hervey, who was Clarence’s 
only parent, did not think that this youthful attachment was of 
Ba | sufficient importance to be commented upon by him, and fancied 
that it would be only elevating a childish sentiment into undue 
Tegard were he to speak of it to his son. Accordingly, when he 
saw him off at his embarkation for Calcutta from Portsmouth, he 
paid every attention io ajl that concerned his outfit, his cabin 
ag accommodation, his stock of money, his friends to whom he should 

luttoduce himself, bu never touched upon the subject of his affiec- 
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tion. Indeed, he fondly hoped that it would fare with him as it 
most commonly does with young men of his age; that the different 
pursuits, sports, business, and engagements of manhood would con. 
tribute to wean him from the recollection of a subject of such 9 
hopeless, and such a romantic ‘character; and his visions of love 
would flee away, to be replaced by other and more sensible consider. 
tions. 

A month had just passed away from the time of Clarence’s 
departure for Calcutta, when William Sharman arrived at his 
parent’s home. Poor Eliza felt the pain of absence very acutely, 
and the prospect of having another parent to render her home 
still more painful to her was daily getting nearer. For Mrs. 
Wilson, who, like Cleopatra, as well as like most of her sex, 
whether trained in the school of worldly knowledge or unsophisti- 
cated, except in the untaught instincts of female wit, had deter. 
mined upon treating the,solicitor with becoming coolness, unless 
he should choose to avow his attentions more openly ; and accord. 
ingly, about a fortnight after the time that Clarence had taken his 
departure, she intimated to him that it would be, under all the 
circumstances of the case, much better for him to leave off making 
his visits to her house, as she really dreaded the seandal that would 
ensue if he persisted in coming. She thought, perhaps, that 
this avowal on her part would bring on the proposal; but Mr. 
Dowling, the courteous solicitor, did not at once respond in the 
way that a more sanguine and demonstrative admirer would have 
responded, and shortly after her having made this speech, took 
his departure, having, however, adduced many expressions of his 
sorrow at finding that his visits had, unconsciously to himself, been 
the means of causing her uneasiness. He then-went on his way 
homeward, to Reading ; but, only three days after he had arrived 
there, a long and very interesting letter reached Mrs. Wilson’s 
house, She was closeted with it for a long time, perusing over 
its coutents, before she called her daughter, and told her what the 
import of it was, and also half asking her advice, and half stating 
her own decided opinions, imparted to her her thoughts on the 
subject, which Mr. Dowling had brought so urgently before her. 
He had made her, in short, an offer of his hand. There were a 
good many preambles, and a great deal of flattery, of protestations 
of apology ; but the main import of the epistle was unmistakeable. 
Of course, Eliza could not but assent to all that her mother said; 
she knew that the frequent assertion that she would never accept 
him unless he promised to treat her daughter as his own child 
did not go for much, that when her mother went the length 
of telling Mr. Dowling that she agreed to his proposal, it was 
equivalent to her resigning every thought, every wish, and all 
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ining to her own ts, into his hand, and that a man 
a mind like his could fashion and contrive all things to suit 








his own purposes. So she did not venture even to hint her 


ons, or offer the slightest mention of any obstacle to what 
she well knew was her mother’s fixed determination. But with 
the native tact and prescience which womankind are generally found 
to possess, she saw that it was certain that her mother would accept 
this offer by Mr. Dowling, and accordingly felt that it would only 
go to alienate her affections from her were she to show herself 
opposed to her wishes. 

Not long after the receipt of the letter, Mrs. Wilson wrote in 
answer, and then Mr. Dowling, who rightly knew that he who 
loves a widow must not coy and feign, and flatter too much, found 
himself an accepted suitor, and solicited the favour of being allowed 
to pay a visit two days ofter the date that he sent his answer. 
When a match is in any way a marriage of convenience, it ceases 
to be interesting. The Court fashion, which decrees alliances only 
conformable to rank, and the foreign fashion, which] ignores the 
choice resting with those most especially concerned in the union, 
are, however politic and refined they may be, hateful to the health. 
ful sentiment of the English mind. So also the man who allies 
himself with a lady for the purpose of bettering his connection, his 
forttine, or his position, however prudently he may act, or however 
he may be congratulated by hosts of applauding worldlings, is not the 
being to whom one would willingly accord respect, or be inclined 
to admire. If not altogether a match which was made for pecuniary 
considerations, Mr. Dowling’s was one in which connection was 
whélly looked to. He was a man of low birth, and Mrs. Wilson 
had been educated as became her birth, in the most careful manner, 
and ler connections were the highest in rank. Her husband, also, 
though not wealthy, was a man of gond family, and though he had 
not, being a clergyman, at his death left her more than a small sum 
together with the thousand pounds for which he had insured his 
ife, yet she had still managed to bring up her daughter well and to 
live quietly and respectably in the small cottage near the town of 
Woodville. It was the management of the money, which naturally 
came strange to her, that had first brought on her acquaintance 
with Mr. Dowling, as by his aid she was enabled to invest her small 
capital favourably, and secure an income of about two hundred 
pounds a year for the maintenance herself and herdaughter. He 
had been at odd times employed by her late husband, and when Mr 
Wilson’s sudden death plunged her, in grief and perplexity, she 
first turned to him for advice in the pecuniary way, as to settling 
her affairs, and his ready help on that occasion had made her look 
upon him with regard. 
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gh Mr. Wilson did not die intestate, yet the wording of 
the will was as an unknown tongue to his poor widow, and she was 
very glad to have the assistance of a legal interpreter in making it 
out. The commencement of their intercourse had been about two 
years before the momentous letter had been written, but it had 
been growing gradually more and more close. But now that the 
matter had been settled, and that the rubicon had been crossed, it 
only remained for her to fix the day; and it was agreed that the 
wedding should take place very shortly after her answer had been 
received. Mr. Dowling was fifty years old, but that itself did not 
offer any barrier to their union, as Mrs. — was anxious rather 
for a steady protector than a young gallan 
Poor Eliza was very sad. She was wholly forced to smother 
her feelings. She dared not say what she thought of her mother’s 
conduct in thus wedding this man; neither dared she, on any 
account, acknowledge her own predilections in favour of the youth 
who had just sailed for Galcutta. When she went into her own 
room she indulged in secret grief, but when she was with her 
mother she wholly concealed her emotions. But a few days passed 
over, and the thoughts of the wedding, its preparations, its cares, 
its anxieties, and all about its management—matters to women 
of most absorbing importance—engaged her and her mother so fully 
that she could only in secret even give a thought to her own 


The wedding was a private one, and took place in the delightful 
month of August; so, soon after, the bride and bridegroom went 
to the seaside, to Bournemouth, and Eliza, who had really no home 
but her mother’s to look to, of course, accompanied them. 

William Sharman had only once had an opportunity of seeing 
Miss Wilson and her mother, and that was in a transient way. 
Shortly after his arrival at home, he saw her coming out of the 
village church along with her mother, when she appeared to him 
an angel of loveliness; he felt mo thought as to what was her 
position in life, who were her friends, what her fortune, a 
creature of such transcendent beauty must surely be a match 
for a prince.’ Both his father and mother had but a slight 
acquaintance with these two ladies, and, on this occasion, nothing 
further than a few words of recognition, and remarks of con- 
gratulation relative to his return from abroad, passed between them. 

Very few days after this the private wedding, at which none 
but a few friends were present, took place; and, for his part, 
William regretted the consequence of it, as it took away from the 
neighbourhood the only interesting-looking person whose appearance 
had such charms for him. But the unavoidable absence of the 


bridal party obliged him to have patience. He thought to himself, 
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however, how blessed would be his lot if he could promise himself 


the prospect of having such a being, as the girl he had seen, to 
cheer his lonely home on his return to India, or, to make his tent 
life there endurable. In talking to his sisters, he dwelt upon the 
miseries of the lonely life there, and he could not even conceal 
from them the impression which the appearance of this beautiful 
creature had left upon him. 

In that country, to a bachelor, there is an “embarras de 
tichesse.”’ In fact, all the appliances and means of wealth and 

xury, which are accumulated there in such abundance, make you 
feel tlie want of a help.meet the more, and the native proverb, 
which says, ‘‘ What is a gala day to one without a lover ?’’ ex. 
presses fully the sense of want which celebacy in the abstract is 
conscious of. But he was rallied about it, his sisters continually 
talked to him about it. His parents began to get used to it; and, 
considering all things, though they felt that he might have looked 
higher, yet, from his being so independent of fortune, they were not 
much inclined to oppose it. But then it was only in as yet an 
embryo state of existence; so that they thought there was plenty 
of time to think about it. : 

William’s time, however, was not destined to be very long in 
England, as his sick leave only was for a year. At his departure 
from India, in place of his going to the Cape, he said he would go 
on to England, although this, in the way that voyages to India 
were carried on in those days, only gave him about four months at 
home. Then, again, the regulations were strict, and, unless he 
abided by them to the letter, he was liable to lose his very lucrative 
appointment. 

When two months of. the short time that he was allowed 
to remain at home had expired, Mr. and Mrs. Dowling and Eliza 
returned to their cottage, and Mr. Dowling resumed his usual 
occupations, which necessitated his absence every day at Reading. 
So Eliza was left very much to her mother’s society. Most of the 
gentry in the neighbourhood came to visit them, andjthe Sharmans 
also came soon after the family returned from Eastbourne. The 
Misses Sharman, who were very anxious to know more intimately 
the person who had made such an instantaneous impression upon 
their brother, were not long in becoming better acquainted with 
her; and, after a few visits had passed between them, and the 
young ladies had managed to enter into an understanding 
together in the unaccountably short space of time that female 

ips spring up, they prevailed upon her mother to allow her 
to visit their house for a few days. Mrs. Dowling was not! in the 
least disposed to oppose this. She had heard a rumour of her 
daughter's having been very much admired by the young Civilian 
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to herself that if it were to tutn ont « 
te best thing she Gould do, sind an opening 
peeing | yee considering all the circum. 
as she had hd money and not many friends; 

bed, ie certainly not those 
hould Tike her to find a husband.” Eliz 
beauties se ws not in the least vain, or ambitious, or bent 
upon | She considered nothing Bat the Wish to gratify her 
mother’s desires, and to please her few friends who she loved with 
the girlish feeling of affection which makes young people like her 
cling fondly t any female to whom they cdncede their confidence, 
and in conversing with whom they can soothe their minds. 

Previous to her arrival there, of course, nothing further than the 
mere incidental conversation of every any import had taken plave 
between William Sharman wnd herself, and, indeed, he had met 
her scarcely more than fwo or three tithes. His admiration for her 
had, however, increased extremely, and though she was perfectly 
indifferent in her regards to him, he put it down to timidity, and 
was determined to wait wntil a favourable opportanity of urging 
his suit should present itself, She ave at Millwood, his 
father’s residence, two days after his sisters had been last at 
her mother’s house, and on the day appointed for her visit. Before 
this time William's days had been completely taken up with 
either fishing excursions, or journeys in the country, visits to race- 
courses, or any of the other numerous pursuits of a summer country 
life in England, which an Indian enters upon with such zest and 
enemy; buat from the time that his sisters had told him that 
the lovely girl was to arrive, until the actual period of her atrival, 
he had been incessantly thoughtful, and her image had never left 
him by day. By night he had been sleepless, and he found it in vain 
to take to any settled pursuit, so occupied had his thoughts been 
With the anxiety of mind which he felt regarding the hope of the 
saccess of his projected proposal to her, and the doubts as to her 
reception of it. The frank openness of ‘manner and unembarrassed 
candoar, re ne oe tk on enon wane 
gone, so much s that his triends rallied him upon his being ® 
much out of spirits. 

To Eliza it was quite a relief to find herself away from home. 
She had not begun yet to be reconciled to Mr. Dowling. All the 
course of the proceedings ; the wooing, the wedding, the honey- 
moon, the journey, and the sea had been without a charm for her. 
She found it all weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable. The return of 
the keen-eyed lawyer to his home every evening, and his worldly 
and hard conversation she found irksome. She felt a gaiety and ex- 
hilaration of spirit when she found herself in company with two young 
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-peteons of her own sex. She entered fully inito their platis of amuse- 


ment; she enjoyed with much life and animation all that was goitig 
@n, and, in fact, was so wholly a child, that it seemed absurd for any 
tan to commence addressing her with any serious proposal of the 





kind Which was uppermost in William Sharman’s thoughts. They 


fode out together, and drove also to different places, in making 
visits and in sight-seeing ; but several days had elapsed before he 
found it possible to speak to her unobserved. He was a young man 
about thirty at this time, but, certainly, the residence in a tropical 
— ats make him look much older ; he was tall and thin, and 

eyes bespoke energy of character, his features did not come 
ce the denomination of good looks, and he was fed-haited. His 
distets were both younger than him, and either of them might pass 
for pretty. They had also red hair, and the soft mildness that 
usually belongs to the face of those having it. Their features were 
not regular, but the laughing expression which they both had, and 
their extreme good humour and amiability, made their society 
delightful. The name of the oldest was Jane, and her sister’s was 


One of the days that they had been out riding in the 
country along with their brother and Miss Wilson, they arrived at 
& Very extensive common, and Jane proposed to Mary to gallop 
herhorse against hers. The offer was accepted, and they agreed to 
start. and return to where they were then standing, and their 
brother and Miss Wilson could remain there until their return. 
When the two lively girls had galloped till they were well out of 
sight, William Sharman began to speak to Miss Wilson about 
the subject of their rides, of his sisters, of their horses, of the 
pleasure of keeping nice horses, of the resource that he found it in 
India to have good horses, and he asked her if she would like the 
idea of living in India. She said that she had never given the 
subject a thought. He said that in a very short timeshe would 
have to return there. She said that she was sure his sisters would 
miss his society very much. Then he said that there was one 
thing alone that could reconcile him to returning there, but it 
depended upon another person to decide whether he should be 

or not. 

“Then,”’ said Eliza, “‘who is the person upon whom. this 
depends t” 

“Then,”’ he said, ‘‘I must tell you at once, Miss Wilson. It 
is yourself. If you consent to go with me, and make me the 
of men, I shail, indeed, return there with the greatest 
Jy. I know that you are aware that my time is short; but, 


me, I am not the less earnest because our acquaintance is 
of waiert Continuance.”’ 
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When he had said thus much in a most impassioned manner, 
the young lady, to whom it was quite unexpected, saw that it 
was absolutely necessary to answer him. ‘‘So,”’ she said, ‘‘ that, 
indeed, she hoped he would not speak to her on the subject again ; 
that she would never consent to his proposal ; that she was very 
sorry that she could not ; that she felt exceedingly grateful to him 

“for the great honour that he did her, far more than she deserved ; 

.that she was sure he would forgive her; that she was obliged to 
say at once what her sentiments were, and hoped that he would 
not again mention it.’’ 

He, however, continued to plead for himself, and that in the 
most earnest manner, in varied phrases of imploring, and entreating 
to let her hear him; and the different ways in which he put the 
case before her were really such, as he urged them from time to 
time, as to make her feel much chagrined, and almost to wonder at 
herself in having strength of mind sufficient to oppose his entreaties ; 
but his arguments were nearly exhausted, and her nerves nearly 
tried to the utmost, when his sisters returned, and, much to her 
relief, the conversation turned upon another topic. 

It was then the middle of September, and the evenings getting 
dusk, so they rode home to dinner ; and, though his sisters could 
see that something remarkable had occurred, they had no oppor- 
tunity of asking their brother about it. After dinner that day, 
soon after the young ladies had gone up to the drawing-room, 
Eliza told them that she had a message sent her by her mother, 
and that the messenger had taken back a note from her to the 
cottage to say that she was obliged to return the next day, or as 
soon as possible. 

Both of them exclaimed loudly against this, and said that they 
were exceedingly sorry; but, after a great number of questions, 
and many evasions, as well as excuses, Eliza was forced to confess 
that she had received a proposal from their brother, and that she 
was afraid she could not listen to it; and she thought, perhaps, it 
was better, under all the circumstances, to go away as soon as 
possible. To this, of course, they could not but agree, but .they 
all formed that night a ratber doleful assemblage; and, indeed, 
there was nothing that could entirely dispel - gloom which hung 
over the 

While this confidential conversation was going on, Mrs. Shar- 
man was engaged about business in another room, and Jane sought 
her, and reported progress to her. She also was very much 
chagrined, but did not see that anything could be done to mend 
matters. How often the remark holds good of women and girls,— 

“For if she will, she will, vou may depend on it; and, if she 
won't, she wont, and there’s an end of it.”’ 
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Mr. Sharman and William had neither of them a very lively 


time of it downstairs while this was passing in the drawing-room, 


and the elder one very soon saw that something was very much 
amiss with his son, but he did not press him with any questions 
as to what was weighing upon his mind. Before they returned to 
the drawing-room, Eliza pleaded indisposition as the cause for her 
wish to retire to her own room; and, he who almost dreaded 
meeting her, when he entered with his father, was, in a measure, 
relieved by finding that she was not there. 

The next day, soon after breakfast was over, where William 
did not make his appearance, the sisters drove with Eliza to her 
mother’s cottage, and left her there. When Eliza told her mother 
the story of how young Mr. Sharman had made her a proposal, 
and how she had straightway rejected him, she was both surprised 
and indignant. She wondered at the circumstance of the young 
man being so readily caught by her charms, but she was also very 
irate at the reflection that her daughter had thrown away such a 
grand opportunity of bettering her fortune; of being, in fact, 
settled in life, and of possessing an ample income. She and her 
husband had often gone over the matter together, and settled in 
their own minds that nothing could be more favourable than the 
appearance of matters, and that their darling wish—which was to 
have her well married—was most likely to be gratified, from what 
they saw and judged of tie way in which young Mr. Sharman had 
taken a fancy for her. Mr. Dowling had imparted a good deal of 
his worldly and self-interested character to his new spouse. But 
now it appeared to them both that the prospect of Eliza’s happi- 
ness was very likely to be marred. 

Even long before his return home, Mrs. Dowling was very loud 
in her condemnation of Eliza’s conduct. She saw the real reason 
of it now, and was mortified to find that the hope she had enter. 
tained of this predilection of her daughter for the young cadet who 
had sailed for India was more than a mere childish fancy. But 
teally her mother’s expostulations, tempered as they were 
naturally by the measure of affection, which can never wholly 

woman, were as nothing to the grating and hard censures, 
which, afterwards, she heard from her step-father, a man whom 
the now began actually to detest for his selfish and govetous dis. 
position. Her mother joined him in urging her to recall her 
words of refusal, which, they said, coming as they did from one so 
young, and so untaught in the world’s ways, could not be thought 
decisive, and that it would be easy for her to unsay what she had 
uttered, and to come again to an understanding with the young 
gentleman who had made her such a splendid offer. She was very 
much averse to this. She dreaded her parent but, most especially 
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Mr. Dowling. She did not see her way to escape from their 
‘continual persecution, for such it was, seeing that the mental 
torture which this reiterated series of injunctions imposed upon her 
was worse almost than an actual bodily pain. At last, after 
‘world of entreaty, of chiding, of even threatening her with complete 
estrangement from her home if'she persisted, her mother prevailed 
upon her to give her consent that she should call at Millwood 
herself, and‘explain matters to Mrs. Sharman, and say that she 
had in haste said more than she wished, when she ‘was last in con- 
versation with young Mr. Sharman. She went so far as to give 
her reluctant assent to this proposition for ‘very peace’s sake, for 
she dreaded to be domiciled as she was with those who were 80 
determined to make her what they thought sensible of the good 
fortune which lay before ‘her if she would only accept it. 

Two day’s* after her return home, Mrs. Dowling went to Mill. 
wood, and finding Mrs. Sharman at home, began soon to open the 
subject to her ; and as Mrs. Sharman was a most indulgent mother, 
and really wished for her son’s happiness, she found her very 
ready'‘to listen to her. She said that she fully believed her 
daughter had only spoken hastily, and that after a little time she 
might be induced to agree to Mr. Sharman’s most kind and truly 
generous proposal. Mrs. Sharman feared very much that her son, 
despairing of his suit being quite hopeless, would accept an invita. 
tion, which he had just received, to go to Scotland, and have some 
shooting there ; and that he would stay there till near the time 
that was settled for his departure from England. But as he had 
not as yet gone away or, indeed, sent a decisive answer to the 
invitation, she first told Mrs. Dowling that she certainly would 
let her ‘son know as soon as possible what she had told her, and 
that she hoped that the young people would settle matters together 
amongst themselves. Then, Mrs. Dowling soon afterwards took 
her departure, and, previous to her going, Mrs. Sharman made her 
promise that she should come with her daughter to see them the 
nextday early, and stay for luncheon, and that she could easily 
manage to send them home in the evening. She, however, on her 
rettirn home, found some difficulty in prevailing on her daughter 
to accompany her the next day to Millwood, and it was not without 
many reflections that she would be acting totally in opposition t 
her mother’s will if she retused her that, and Eliza at last consented 
to go‘with her. With regard to her retractation, the sum-total of 
it amounted to this—that-she said she was sorry that she had 
refused Mr. Sharman’s offer so abruptly, but with all the urgency 
and'all the expostulation which was brought to bear upon her, she 
did not say distinctly that she’ woul! change her determination 

altogether, and her delicacy was in a great measure shocked 3 
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finding that she should be obliged to go to the house again, Both 


her mother and Mr. Dowling over-calculated the power which they 
thought they might exercise over her youth, and her supposed 
instability of purpose. 
Eliza found herself very unhappy when she drove with her 
mother the next morning to Millwood. It was a relief, in a great 
measure, getting into the companionship of the two young and 
pleasant girls. What she had been brought to say to her mother, 
and what her mother was authorised to say to Mrs. Sharman, had 
very soon found its way to William Sharman’s ears, as, of course, 
his mother very soon told it to her husband, and he told it, as 
ally, to his son; but Mrs. Sharman had also some conversa. 
tion with him, and advised him not to broach again the subject to 
Eliza, but towait until some little time had passed, “ and then,”’ she 
said, “she may be inclined to hear you more favourably; you have 
nearly spoiled all by being so precipitate.’’ So the day passed away 
favourably enough, and there was no further explanation or aught 
but a general sort of conversation between the young people. 
William thought it was certainly the best thing that he could do 
to follow ‘his mother’s advice, and Eliza being but too glad to 
escape the subject. 

After all, there is no manner of use in forcing people’s 
inclinations—in egging them on—whether they be men or women. 

“The comparison may sound coarse when treating of such ethereal 
creatures as girls, but it is certainly a true saying that ‘‘ it is 
easy to take a horse to the water, but beyond the power of man 
tomake him drink.”’ 

After this several visits took place, and the time drew near 
for William Sharman to return and resume his duties in India. 
He hated to think of the place, of the hosts of black natives, 
of the heat, of the toilsome day, of his Cutcherry, of the lone 
home to return to, and no creature to cheer it, though many to 
administer to his wants. These subjects came often before. him, 
and in a short space of time he even found an opportunity of 
mentioning his very disconsolate reflections to Eliza, and going. so 
far as ‘to hope that her opinion with regard to what he had before 
spoken to her of was not wholly unalterable. Out of yery pity, 
she said that she was far too little versed in experience of life 
to ‘be able to decide yet upon what she would do, but that she 
certainly could not consent, for the present, to leave her home, and 
the felt that she was scarcely competent to judge for herself, so 
young as she was. She really dreaded offending her parents, if she 
gave him another abrupt answer, and she allowed herself to promise 
him that they might correspond together, and, at the end of some 
time, they might agree together, perhaps. This was, as it were, 
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from her; but her mother would have been much better 
_ Contented had she agreed to be united to him forthwith, and sail 
back with him to Calcutta. He, also, was obliged to be contented 
with this promise, but would have been much better satisfied had 
it been settled at once. When the actual time for his leaving 
England arrived, previous to his travelling to the port that he was 
to embark from, he went to her mother's house, and, in the most 
earnest manner, pleaded his suit to her daughter. Mrs. Dowling 
had been talking to her the night before in the most anxious way, 
and urging her to consent to his proposals ; and at last the terrified 
girl (who, though she never ceased to think of young Clarence 
Harvey, yet she could not see her way either to promise herself 
a hope of meeting him, or to escape the storm which was hanging 
over her, if she ventured to oppose Mr. Sharman) consented to go 
out and see him in India in the course of less than two years; and 
said that she could not possibly agree to the arrangement before 
that time had elapsed. So he was forced to accept this promise, 
and, having taken a very mournful farewell of her, and also of 
his friends, he proceeded to Falmouth, and from thence sailed out 
in one of the company's ships to the City of Palaces, as Calcutta 
is called by its inhabitants. 

After a voyage of about four months, Clarence Hervey landed 
at Calcutta. His shipmates on board had been several cadets, 
and there were also some civilians, and two or three married 
officers with their wives were also on board, about to resume their 
dreary exile to a country in which they had nearly worn out their 
youth and best years, and which they would gladly have bid adieu 
to for ever. 

Soon after the arrival of the ship to the sandheads at Calcutta 
harbour, the civilians took their departure at Chowringhee, where 
some grandees of their acquaintance housed them. This is the 
most desirable residence in Calcutta, and might be called the 
west-end of that town ; and there they made a short stay, previous 
to departing, to proceed in princely state in their budgerows, with 
hosts of attendants, to resume official state in the places which 
they presided over, and where they might be said to reign. The 
officers had each of them to report himself at the brigade-najor’s, and 
received his orders for joining the regiment to which he belonged, 
up the country. They did not delay to comply with these injune- 
tions, as a residence in Calcutta, to a family man, is exceedingly 

expensive, besides being most irksome, but took boats to sail Up 
the river. None of the fellow passengers with Clarence Hervey § 
remained at Calcutta many days, with the exception of te 
young cadets, who proceeded to the south barracks in For 
William, decidedly the most inconvenient, most disagreeable, a0 
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ble part of that Fort; but, as a sort of make-shift 
, this place was the general resort of the cadets when they 
first landed in the country, or were going home on sick leave, But 
of the cadets which had at that time come to occupy the south 
barracks, the youths which were assembled were like most youths 
of the same age, only that the circumstance of their education 
made them more reckless, more profane, more dissolute, and less 
subject to the salutary precepts of restriction than the generality 
of those who have just finished their course in the private or public 
schools of England. In fact, the principles which regulated the 
conduct of the East India Company and its directors were, more 
or less, generally diffused through all the departments under its 
gontrol; and that government which had for its object the con. 
ciliating the prejudices of the natives of India, for the purpose of 
ingratiating themselves into their favour, and compromising with 
the fanaticism and absurd superstition of the country, for the 
purpose of gaining ground in it, was not likely to encourage a rigid 
adherence to the precepts of true religion, and wholly ignored its 
influence in the management of secular affairs. Accordingly, 
whatever their talent, a lawless spirit of unbelief was very preva. 
lent, and was, indeed, virtually the reason of their abandoned and 
extravagant habits. 
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THE HUNCHBACK CASHIER: 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A CHAPTER ON POMPONS. 
“ Wextx, I am mightily glad to see you again, my dears; where 
is mamma? how have you enjoyed your Paris trip ?”’ 

The above questions were propounded by Mrs. Purcell, as she 
entered the drawing-room of the Burtons, and were addressed to 
Dr. Burton’s two daughters—ladies now verging on the terrible 
age of thirty. Mrs. Purcell, a middle-aged woman now, is as silly 
and vapié as she was fifteen years ago. ‘he Misses Burton were 
saved answering the questions put to them by the entrance of their 
mother, who exchanged very fervent and lovable embraces with her 
friend, Mrs. Burton does not grow old with dignity ; though up. 
wards of sixty, she apes all the airs of a young girl, and is par. 
ticularly juvenile in her dress. 

‘*So charmed to see you again, my dear!’’ said Mr, 
Burton, when the first greetings were over “but oh, my love, 
everything in this horrid country seems béte, and so ¢riste -after 
Paris, a delicious town, and yet—would you believe it ?—Burton 
was always grumbling and wanting to come back.”’ 

** The horrid creature !’’ said Mrs. Purcell, in a languishing tone; 
“men are always so tiresome—they won't let you enjoy yourself, 
counting up how much of their nasty money is being spent. | 
quite determined, when Purcell died, that I would not expose 
myself a second time to the chance of a nasty, tiresome man, 
grumbling about the price of a little lace, or a few trinkets.” 

** How do you like my dress and the girls’? All, Paris made,” 
said Mrs. Burton, as she rose and exhibited herself to the admiring 
eyes of her friend. A dress most unbecoming her age and appear- 
ance it was. Her face already bearing the marks of age, contrasted 
most unfavourably with the delicate tint of the Italian nightgown 
she wore, made of sky-blue satin, while a mountain of false hair, 
all curls and powder, towered high above her forehead. The two 
daughters, being fine-looking women, became their dress better— 
nightgowns of sea-green lutestring, with pink silk buds on the 
breast, and their head-dresses of fabulous dimensions. There was 
Tather more than a natural colour im their cheeks, and their hair 
had a peculiar tint upon it. 

“Do you like the effect of the grey powder?’’ asked Miss 
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Caroline, looking at herself admiringly in the little mirror placed 
in the lid of her ivory snuff-box. 

‘T like it vastly,’’ replied Mrs, Purcell; ‘‘ it gives a blue cast 
to the hair, which is uncommon. Iam sure one gets quite tired of 
black and brown.”’ 

‘The grey powder gives a blue shade to dark hair, and it sets 
off the complexion so much,’’ chimed in Miss Sophia, 

‘Have you seen Basil Metham, yet ?’’ asked Mrs, Purcell, when 
the ladies at last found time to talk about something else than 
dress, 

* No, [ have not ; and I must own his neglect has both hurt and 
mortified me,’’ answered Mrs. Burton. ‘‘ We have no seorets from 
you,my dear. You know, I always considered Basil Metham as one 
of Caroline’s admirers —indeed, he has paid her very pointed atten. 
tions.” 

“T amsure you are mistaken, mamma,”’ replied Miss Caroline, 
rather tartly, ‘he has eyes for no one but that little silly chit, Rose 
Berrington. However, I have plenty of admirers, besides Mr. 
Metham.”’ 

“Oh, Lud! as for that,’’ said Mrs, Purcell, ‘‘ I have so many 
that I positively dread to stir abroad. I declare they surround my 
chair when I go out to take an airing, like bees swarming about a 
hive,” | 

The two young ladies exchanged incredulous glances at this 
announcement and pursed up their lips. 

‘But you don’t really mean to say that Mr, Metham is Rose 
Berrington’s lover,’’ continued Mrs. Purcell; ‘‘she is a very 
insignificant-looking person, and I don’t suppose that brother 
of hers.can leave her much —he is so wonderfully charitable, by all 
accounts. A remarkably bearish man, I think him. Those good 
people are always saying rude things ; and because he has a hump, 
you know, it is no reason why he should be disagreeable.”’ 

‘* No, certainly not,’ exclaimed Basil Metham, as he entered the 
toomwith Dr. Burton. ‘‘ Whata pity itis,’’ headded, in a jocular 
tone, “ that it isn’t the fashion for you, ladies, to wear that kind of 
adorament on your shoulders, instead of your heads!—it would keep 
poor Humphrey’s hump company. I see you have raised the 
aaa of your head.dresses a yard high since you were in 

aris.’’ . * 

“ Well, but really, Mr. Metham, I know you are a man of taste: 
now do you not admire Caroline’s pompon ?”’ and Mrs. Burton made 
sign to her daughter to turn her head a little more, that their 
Visitor might havea better view of the elegant edifice. 

Basil's reply was stayed by a crash of broken china, and an 
exclamation of anger and dismay from Mrs, Burton. 
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* Dootor, how could you be so careless? There is thy chooolate 
service of Dresden china spoilt! it cost five and twenty guineas.” 

*T don’t see what business homely people like us have with 
chocolate services of such value,” exclaimed the Doctor: and he 
added very wrathfally, “‘ How am I to stir without breaking some. 
thing, when you will crowd yourrooms with porcelain men and beasts, 
porcelain trees and birds, cross-legved mandarins and Brahmins, and 
I know not what other hideous specimens of Chinese taste ?”’ 

* The set is not apoilt, my dear Mrs. Burton,” said Mrs. Purcell, 
in a soothing tone, “ you know each piece is always of a different 
pattern, wee ‘ou can get an odd one.” 

Barton had done lamenting over her broken cup, 
Basil stationed himself a few paces distant from Miss Caroline, and 
assuming an ait of exaggerated admiration and rapture, he clasped 
his hands together, as if in ecstasy, and exclaimed, as he gazed on 
the towering structure of velvet, ribbon, feathers, and false stones, 
placed all awry at the back of Miss Caroline's head, “ Oh, fasomat. 
ing, tavishing, divine pompon! I salute thee! such a stupendous 
effort of art is truly sublime! But Miss Caroline, how to preserve 
its beauty intact, at any rate, for a season? Tt would be too mighty 
an undertaking to lay it bare to its foundations and rebuild it each 
day. There isa man, Miss Caroline, a frisewr, mighty in his att, 
to whom all womankind should join to erect a statue —he dresses 
ladies’ hair to keep in form for six weeks !”’ 

“ Where does he live?” exclaimed al] the ladies in a breath. 

“He is some rascally French fellow, or I am very much 
mistaken,” growled the Doctor. “‘ I don’t thank you, Mr. Basil,” 
he added pettishly, as the latter came and threw himself into a seat 
beside him, “ for telling my womankind about this friseur. They 
have gone mad after everything French, I think.”’ 

“Oh, but he’s English!” replied Basil laughing: “ his name is 
Johnson.” 

** But where can we hear of him ?”’ reiterated the ladies. 

“Why, Mrs. Burton !” exclaimed the Doctor, raising himselfin 
his chair, with a look of unqualified indignation, and amazement; 
“is it possible that you are thinking of having your hair dressed, 
and never brushed out again for six weeks ?”’ 

** And, pray, why should I not?’’ asked Mrs. Burton sharply. 

“Lord, help us !” 2 the Doctor, raising up his hands 
and eyes in horror. ‘I appeal to you,’’ he added turning to 
Basil : “did you ever hear before of so nasty or ' filthy a practice?” 

“Oh, I assure you, it’s not altogether new,”’ replied Basil, who 
was choked with laughter. “Hair dressed to remain a week ora 
fortnight, I have often heard of. My dear Doctor, you are shock- 
ingly old-fashioned and behind the times.’’ 
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“Beng may T remain &o,"’ ejaculated the poor Doctor, 
devoutly. 

‘My dear ladies,’’ said Basil, addressing the female portion of 
his audience, and producing a slip of paper from his pocket.book, 
‘this is Johnson's advertisement — 

«A Carn To Tre Laprts.—-Johneon, hair-cutter and dresser from Bath— 
dresves in the highest taste, after the English or French fashion. Likewise 
makes and sells ladies fetes, not distinguishable from the natural hair, whereby 
a lady may dress herself in five minutes, as completely as the best dresser in 
London can in two hours. He dresses ladies’ hair to keep in form for six 
weeks, and is to be heard of at Mr. Bivyon’s, in Sugar Street, Winchester.” 

A groan from the Doctor, and a chorus of exclamations and 
) admiration from the ladies, saluted the reading of the laet para. 
. graph in the advertisement. 

*T will certainly have a téte from Johnson's,” said Miss 
Sophia ; “it would save having a /risenr so often,”’ 

**]T shall not be surprised,’’ remarked the Doctor, in a tone of 
gloomy solemnity, “if three-fourths of the females of Great Britain 
succumb to paralysis of the brain, should they continue thus to 
increase the weight and size of those mountains they put upon 
their heads.”’ 

“Height ! my dearsir, we must have height !"’ said Basil. — By 
the way, ladies,’’ he added, ‘‘ have you heard the tale that has 
gone about, concerning Lady Bab Montagu’s hairdresser ¢”’ 

‘No!’ answered the ladies eagerly, and all ina breath ; “ pray, 
b let us have it.”’ 

‘*Some more nastiness, I suppose,’’ ejaculated the Doctor. 

“Well, you see,’’ began Basil, stretching himself in his chair, 
and looking sideways at the Doctor, ‘‘ Lady Bab, who is a 
monstrous fine dame, and lives near Berkeley Square, was being 
dressed to go toa grand drum.’ She had made the /friseur take 
down several times parts of the edifice he was forming at the back 

of her head, which had taken him no smal! time to construct. He 
” had used the last of a pack of wool, weighing three pounds, to 





. increase the size of the superstructure, when——”’ 
) “Three pounds!’’ exclaimed the Doctor in horror; “ it’s 
downright suicide |——”’ 

| “When,’’ continued Basil, unheading the interruption, “ finding 
" himself suddenly at a loss what to fill up with, he spied a shoe lying 
" ona table near him, which he iuunediately whipped up and weand 
” in among the rest, and, as it was only bulk that was wanting, it 
P answered his desire !”” 

" “Oh, Lud !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell ; ‘‘ and is this true? Well, 


it's a vastly amusing story, I declare !”’ 


A drum, was a fashionable rout or asseuably, where there was much card 
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“Tt is quite true, I assure you,” continued Basil. “ Lady 
Bab’s head-dress excited a perfect furore; it was the subject of 
universal envy and admiration. Nay, they say bribes were offered 
to the friseur for the secret. However that may be, Lady Bab 
divulged the secret herself. She kept her pompon undisturbed for 
a week, wore it by day and slept im it by night, when, taking a 
fancy to pull it to pieces herself, lo! there fell out the slipper, 
after which her tire-woman had had so long and unavailing a 
search,” 

‘* The story is mighty entertaining,’’ said Miss Sophia, laughing ; 
“ but I rather doubt the truth of it.’’ 

‘*T see no occasion to be sceptical on the subject,’’ exclaimed 
the Doctor. “There is no fashion, however absurd or outrageous, 
which the females of the present day will not adopt. Ob, Mr. 
Metham,” he added, drawing a long sigh, ‘‘my wife and 
daughters were fashionable enough before they went to Paris, but 
since that vile trip, into which I was inveiglea, they have become 
ten times worse.”’ 

“La, papa!” exclaimed the two young ladies; ‘‘ pray, don’t 
tease Mr. Metham with an account of our travels. You know, we 
were all, excepting yourself, vastly entertained.’’ 

“A fine entertainment !’’ growled the Doctor ; “ when the first 
course was a storm, which was a foretaste of a shipwreck, and the 
second, the loss of half our things, carried off by a parcel of rascally 
custom-house officers.”’ 

‘* This tale promises, I vow, to be as entertaining as the story 
of Lady Bab’s shoe,’’ said Mrs. Purcell. 

“IT declare I have had no rest with the Doctor since we came 
from Paris !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Burton, in some anger; ‘‘ and I 
expected he would have derived amusement, and even improve- 
ment, as well as myself and the girls, from this little jaunt.”’ 

‘Rest ! amusement! improvement!’ ejacilated the poor old 
Doctor. ‘‘ Good heavens ! do I look as if I had enjoyed any of these ? 
Was it rest, when from Calais to Paris our shattered old chaise 
broke down with us, at least every ten miles, and overturned us 
twice? Egad,” he added with asavage attempt at pleasantry, ** if 
those are your ideas of rest, Sally, they have the merit of being 
original !”’ 

“‘ Poor Doctor, how I pity you,” said Basil ; ‘* but, pray, tell us 
how you failed to derive amusement and improvement from your 
trip. Your daughters have succeeded in the last particular ; witness 
those ravishing pompons.”’ 

“] will tell you what my amusements were, Mr. Metham, and 
then you shall be judye whether they were likely to prove amuse- 
men to an old man of seventy-five.’’ 
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“You know, Doctor, you will not be candid,” said Mrs. 
Barton, shaking her head ; “ you wil] exaggerate.”’ 

‘* My dear, I will simply state facts,’’ replied the Doctor ; ‘‘ they 
will speak for themselves. In the first place, Mr. Basil, should you 
consider it amusing to be lodged in very dirty rooms, after having 
enjoyed in your own country very clean ones ?”’ 

“Well,” answered Basil doubtfully, and with a provoking 
amile, “‘ dirt is comparative; what would make you miserable 
would not, perhaps, damp in the least the enjoyment of others.”’ 

“I stand corrected,”’ replied the Doctor, gravely. . ‘* What, 
indeed, would be misery to me would be no bar to the pleasure, for 
instance, of a lady who can wear her hair in form for six weeks! © 
But giving up the question of the dirty lodgings, and passing to 
other points, would you, in my place, have been amused when 
your banker brought you 5000 livres, and told you that that 
would only be sufficient to start you, and that you would 
require to spend six times as much before you left? Why, Mr. 
Basil, I did not intend spending mure than 5000 livres on the 
whole trip. And then I overheard that hussey of a wife of his 
telling Mrs. Burton of a most compendious method of spending 
three times that sum! Mighty amusing for me, indeed |” 

“Well, Dr. Burton, it was a little your own fault that you 
were not amused,’’ said Mrs. Purcell. ‘‘ What was the use of 
vexing yourself over that nasty horrid money? You would not 
have had your wife and daughters appear like scrubs, sure ?’’ 

‘But the ladies—how did they amuse themselves,” asked 
Basil, “in the midst of your desolation ?”’ 

“Oh! mighty well, I can promise ye,’’ answered the Doctor, 
sarcastically. ‘‘ In a few days the mechanics, who had undertaken 
to disguise my wife and daughters, brought home, the respective 
parts of the transformation ; and while they were all morning shut 
up with their mantua-makers and their frippery, I was kept wait- 
ing for my dinner till five ; and when they did come down, I vow 
and protest I didn’t know them.” 

‘You never had any taste, my dear,’’ observed Mrs. Burton ; 
“at least, no correct taste.” 

‘*T wish devoutly your assertions were correct ;’’ groaned the 
Doctor, “then should my eyes not be distressed by the sight of 
your slatternly, dirty French maid, and the red paint, and scraps 
of dirty gauze, and flimsy satins, and black calicoes of my daughters. 
—I have now given you a sketch of my amusements, Mr. Basil, 
he added, turning to the latter. “‘ As for improvement, I can see 

hone we have derived from our trip—my food so disguised and 
messed that I don’t know what I am eating; my wife and girls 


oheu talking a language composed of affected broken English and 
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mangled French ; and in addition to my honest Giles, a bilious. 
looking French rascal is introduced into the house, and there are 
daily fights between them, as they can’t abuse each other in 
words.” 

** Good lack, Doctor Burton !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, “ one 
would think, indeed, to hear you talk, that a trip to Paris was as 
bad as a journey to Africa, and that the French were Hottentots.” 

** Well, as to the nastiness of some of their practices,’’ replied 
the Doctor, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ either the French, or you 
ladies of fashion, with your hair in form for six weeks, might dis. 
pute the palm with the Hottentots themselves.”’ 

“Tf you have derived no advantage from the trip, your 
daughters have,”’ remarked Mrs. Burton, severely ; “ and that reflec. 
tion, Doctor, ought to counterbalance your own discomfort.” 

“If I could see the advantage?’ replied the Doctor, doubt- 
fully. : 

“You are a stubborn creature!’’ observed Mrs. Purcell. 
**Caroline and Sophia have gained such an air, and such new 
graces that they are fit to become the wives of men of quality.”’ 

** That the two fair ladies were before,’’ said Basil, gallantly, 
as he rose to take his leave. ‘‘I think,’’ he added, “ that my 
father and mother intend shortly begging the favour of the present 
company to one of their banquets, in the shape of a dinner; so | 
will merely say au revoir.—Come, Doctor, I know you were going 
for your usual morning walk along the walls, let me accompany 
you and we will have some more of the Paris tour.’’ 

**T don’t think Basil Metham improves,’’ said Mrs. Purcell, as 
soon as the door closed. ‘‘ I declare he begins to look quite old.” 

“‘T think Rose Berrington will not have much of a bargain,” 
observed Miss Caroline, rather spitefully. 

“Oh! he may sow his wild-oats, you know, and reform, like his 
father, and then it would be a fine thing for Rose,’’ remarked 
Miss Sophia, who, as Basil had been allotted by her mother to her 
elder sister, could afford to be magnanimous, and predict good for- 
tune to her friend. 

“‘ He may, but it’s not likely,’’ replied Miss Caroline, snappishly. 
‘** Mamma,’’ she added, ‘‘ shall we have to go to this dinner party ?” 

“Certainly, child, one never knows what- may turn up,” 
answered Mrs. Burton; “ besides,’’ she continued, in an undertone, 
that Mrs. Purcell, who was speaking to Sophia, might not hear her, 
‘* you have no time to lose now.’’ 

“It’s very dull going to the Methams,’’ said Mrs. Purcell ; 
“he is so gloomy and taciturn, and she is always quacking, telling 
one of this and the other new-fangled remedy. However, Basil 
will be there, and he will keep us alive, and the Hunchback Cashier 
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also, I suppose ; and he will give us, worldlings, some sage and 
edifying discourse, I doubt not.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


TROUBLED WATERS. 


THE Great House, as it was usually called, had been built as 
far back as the reign of Elizabeth, and had been inhabited by suc- 
cessive generations of Methams, down to the period when Baasil’s 
father entered into possession of the home of his ancestors. In 
former times the family had owned a large extent of land about 
their old ancestral home, but from many causes their landed pro- 
perty had diminished until it comprised but a few acres, extending 
round the quaint red-brick house, with its latticed windows, its 
gable ends covered with ivy, and the rambling stacks of oddly- 
built chimnies, peeping out from amongst the bower of foliage that 
surrounded it. Fines and confiscations, in the times of the penal 
laws against the Catholics, had tended to help this diminution. 
Then, the Methams had been heavy losers during the Common- 
wealth, as they were active Royalists; and, later on, Basil’s 
father, in his early years, had himself cut off a large slice from 
his patrimony. Then the Bank, originally started by a younger 
branch of the house, but which had lapsed to the elder, became 
the mainstay and prop of the family. 

It was a clear frosty morning, early in December, some two or 
three weeks after Basil’s visit to Humphrey Berrington. 

The breakfast-table of the Great House was laid in a large, 
quaint-looking room, called the Oak Parlour, from its dusky 
wainscoting, polished floor, and raftered ceiling, all formed of that 
fine old wood. A pleasant room it was, facing the east, and the 
bright, red sunshine streamed through the long, narrow casements, 
and fell in chequered rays on the dusky oil paintings, the great 
cumbrous chairs covered with tapestry, and on the breakfast-table, 
set out with curious old china, and some massive pieces of plate, 
heirlooms in the family. 

Mrs. Metham, a small thin, dejected-looking woman, seated in 
a large, roomy arm-chair, bent over the huge fire of logs, which 
hissed and crackled on the ample hearth, and spread out her thin 
hands towards the blaze, shivering the while, though almost 
enveloped in a species of cloak made of furs. Basi] stood at one 
of the windows, from which there was a pleasant view of fields and 
meadows, white with hoar frost, and giant oaks aud beeches, their 
naked boughs standing out in bold relief against the deep intense 
blue of a cloudless sky. 3 
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Mr. Metham, an aged man, with @ grave, thoughtful-looking 
face, sat poring over his letters, just received, before commencing 
his breakfast. 

**A glorious morning this for hunting,’’ said Basil, as he left 
his post by the window, and came ‘and ‘seated himself near to his 
mother. 

“ Yes, but it so very cold,’’ sighed Mrs, Metham. 

‘* You feel the cold more from taking no exercise, and sitting 
nearly all day over the fire,’’ remarked Basil. 

**Well, you know, child, I am not able to take exercise,” 
avswered Mrs. Metham, reproachfully; .‘‘ but oh, Basil,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ I have heard of a real treasure !”’ 

“ A marvellous recipe, 1 suppose?’’ said Basil, as he drew a 
chairao the table, and took a cup of chocolate. 

‘No; but a physician who gives prescriptions gratis—at least, 
he writes them in the ‘London Magazine,’ and any one can use 
them, you know.”’ 

“Provided they are applicable to his or her case,’’ observed 
Basil, laughing. 

“Well, of course everybody knows their own complaints,” 
replied Mrs. Metham, hastily, “ But I am sure this Dr. Cook is a 
very clever man. His last article was on rheumatism, and, to be 
sure, he described exactly how it affects the nerves, and the different 
degrees of pain and inflammation, that I feel almost as if I was 
going to have an attack. He recommends very strongly a cata- 
plasm made of——’’ 

Here Mrs. Metham was suddenly interrupted by an excla. 
mation of anger from her husband, as he tossed an open letter 
across the table to Basil. ‘‘I think this is your concern, sir,” 
exclaimed the old man angrily. 

“T am afraid not,’’ answered Basil carelessly, as he glanced at 
the letter, ‘‘ inasmuch as it seems to me to be a bill; and as I 
have an empty purse, I must request you, honoured sir, to make it 
your concern.”’ 

“This is your usual line of conduct, Basil Metham !’’ exclaimed 
the banker, his voice trembling with anger, while he pushed away 
the untasted cup of chocolate from before him. “1 am worried 
and annoyed by your creditors, and then insulted by you! Had I 
the wealth of Crassus, you would bring me to beggary. Now, it 
is a debt of honour, then heavy losses on the race-course, and 
finally, a tailor’s bill of enormous length, and full of large and 
extravagant items !”’ 

“My dear sir, I must protest against your last observation,” 
said Basil, as he took up the bill ; ‘‘ there is no particular extrava- 
gance in any of the items. Jenkins may have overcharged a little 
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“on account of the long credit ; but, sir, if you will not help me to 
settle his bills sooner, I can’t help that. You would not, surely, 
have your only son cut a sorry appearance in the world? Be 
content, sir; I keep up the reputation of a man of fashion at a lower 
figure than many do.” 

*‘ Be the figure high or low,’ exclaimed the incensed father 
bitterly, “ henceforth, you shall look to yourself, and I will and 
must cease all communication with you, unless I would see myself, 
at nearly four-score years, turned a beggar from house and home. 
Whenever I either see or hear of you, it is but the occasion of a 
fresh drain on my already impoverished resources. It was but 
last month I gave you £500. Where has that gone?” : 

“To the dogs!’’ responded Basil shortly ; ‘‘ for which bonoured 
company I am also bound.” 

“Shameless spendthrift !’’ ejaculated the old man. “ Any 
reasonable questions you only answer with ribald insolence! Leave 
the house, and do not darken my doors again.”’ 

“TI should not have intruded ou the sunlight of your threshold 
on this occasion,’’ answered Basil, bitterly, as he flung himself 
from his seat, “had I not been invited to assist, during this 
month, at the celebration of the anniversary of my birth, an eveat 
which, as things have turned out, had better never have taken 
place.” 

“Mercy on us!’’ sobbed Mrs. Metham, as she rocked herself to 
and fro in her chair, “this is always the way! they never meet 
without quarrelling! Metham, you are too harsh, and Basil is 
too headstrong and passionate. If my poor brother-in-law, Father 
Metham, had been alive now, things might have been different ; 
but of course,”’ she added in a half-vexed tone, ‘‘ he couldn’t live 
for ever.’’ 

“ Basil !’’ thundered Mr. Metham, as his son abruptly left the 
room, ‘‘ come back !”’ 

But almost before the justly.incensed, but already relenting 
father had uttered those few words, he heard the loud slam of the 
closing door, and from the window he saw his son crossing the lawn 
with rapid strides. Bsa 

“His visits‘always end thus,’’ sighed Mrs. Metham. “ Oh, if 
he would only marry and settle down! ‘Now there is dear Rose— 
I'fancy he is fond of her, and she is not altogether indifferent to him 
—if he were to marry her, there might be a chance of his reforma- 
tion.’’ 

“Poor Rose !’’ said the banker, ‘‘ I wish her a better fate. I 
fear her happiness would soon be bankrupt in such an union. 
Wretched boy! and equally wretched father !’’ he added, sorrow- 

fully, L hoped we might have spent his birthday happily together 
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—my life has been so long an one that I cannot expect to see it 

prolonged for another year. It was injudicious of me, having 
invited him down, to make words with him about that bill; but 
after having given him £500 so recently, I never expected to be 
called upon again, in less than a month, to pay a heavy bill, or 
else hear of his being taken to jail.”’ 

‘Is there no way of stopping him in this frightfully ruinous 
course ?”’ sighed Mrs. Metham. “I tremble to think what it will 

end in !’’ 

‘“*T fear Metham’s bank will stop payment some day,”’ replied 
the old banker, gloomily, “‘ if this drain upon its resources con. 
tinues. I have the worst and most dreadful forebodings with 
regard to Basil’s future ; he is steeped to the lips in dissipation, 
and mixed up with men of the worst description. He is one who 
may be easily led on to crime, and I tremble for what the end 
muy be. If I erred in my way of bringing the boy up, I am 
tasting the bitter fruits of my fault now. I only bope that if shame 
and dishonour are to fall on my old, time-honoured name, through 
him, that death may release me before that sad consummation 
happens.”’ 

“Oh dear! don't talk so,’’ pleaded Mrs. Metham ; “‘ it is of no 
use looking forward to what may happen; our present misery is 
enough. However, I will send to the Bank, and ask Humphrey 
to come up to-night; mort likely he will know where Basil is, and 
what his movements are, and I can let the poor unhappy boy 
know that you will look over this fresh matter—at least, Michael, 
he shall spend his birthday with us. 





CHAPTER X. 
REFINEMENT versus *BON-TON. 


A SMALL, but cheerful little party, were assembled one stormy 
evening in December, round the hospitable dinner-table of old 
Mr. Metham. 

The cloth had been removed, and the bright polished mahogany 
reflected the rare old cut glass, the decanters, glistening with 
Tokay, Frontiniac, and other choice wines. The dishes of the 
dessert-service of Dresden china were filled with exquisite fruit. 
Healths were drunk, and the laugh and the jest went round— 
the warmth, and light, and gaiety within, contrasting with the 
wild howling of the sterm without. 

Humphrey Berrington had once more enacted the part of 
peace-maker, a réle he had so often played before—the father and 
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son were reconciled, and this pleasant little party was given to 
commemorate Basil’s twenty-ninth birthday. 

There were only a few old friends there,—Dr. Burton, his wife 
and daughters, Mrs. Purcell, and the cashier and his sister. The 
ladies were distinguishable by the stupendous height of their head- 
dresses ; but the gentlemen’s peruques were of a good altitude, 
Rose was unconsciously the belle of the evening, though her modest 
dress of lilac French lutestring, cut a very insignificant figure 
compared to the flowered satin robes of the Misses Burton, whose 
enormous hoops were flung over their shoulders, on one side, to 
make room for the person seated next them at table. Basil, in an 
elegant suit of blue velvet embroidered with silver, was seated next 
to Miss Caroline ; but this lady was not very well pleased to 
observe, how often his eyes wandered to the other side of the table, 
where Rose sat, patiently listening to poor Mrs. Metham’s oft- 
reiterated account of her rheumatism, the remedies she was taking, 
or Lad taken, and the new recipes she had heard of. The conversa- 
tion amongst the guests was very varied. Theolid gentlemea were 
talking of bye-gone times—of “ Le grand monarque,” whom they 
had both seen in his splendid palace of Versailles—of Marlborough’s 
victories, and of blood-stained Culloden. Miss Caroline was 
questioning Basil as to the fashionable diversions of London ; and 
Mrs. Metham’s voice rose slightly above those of her guests, as 
she was somewhat deaf, and like all people, subject to that in- 
firmity, talked rather loud. | 

‘“Now do! dear Mrs. Purcell, be advised by me, take this 
remedy—it is a sovereign cure for gout.’’ 

“ But I haven’t the gout,’’ answered Mrs. Purcell, hastily. 

“Ob, but you may have it,’’ replied Mrs. Metham, promptly ; 
“and who knows, but this remedy, taken in time, may not pre- 
serve you from an attack. Nothing more simple! wool from the 
belly of a fat sheep.” 

‘‘ Good lack !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, laughing ; ‘‘ there can’t, 
sure, be much good in that recipe! Is that Dr. Cook’s? I think 
he’s only a quack.”’ 

“My dear, you make a great mistake,’’ replied Mrs, Methain, 
half.cffended ; “ he is a very learned physician. However, do you 
know Dr. Hill by name? Dr. Burton. 1am sure you must have 
heard of him.”’ 

Dr. Burton replied that he was aware there was a gentleman 
of that name in practice, but be did not know much of him.”’ 

_ “* Why, Doctor !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Metham, in amazement, “ is 
it possible you have not heard of his Elixir of Bardana ?”’ 

The Doctor shook his head. 
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“Tt is a certain cure for rheumatism,"’ observed Mrs. Metham, 
emphatically—‘‘ it never returns.”’ 

_ “No,” replied Basil, from the farther end of the tuble; 
** because the dose kills the patient.” 

This sally a little vexed the good lady; bnt her thoughts were 
turned into another channel by her husband drinking Mrs. Purcell’s 
health ; and according to the absurd custom then in vogue, he not 
only drank her health, but that: of all her absent relatives : 

“Mrs. Purcell, here is your health, and I drink to Mr. Isaac 
Fiddler, your respectable brother, and to Mrs. Fiddler, and ali the 
attle Fiddlers—Master Fiddler, and Hal, and Jackey, and Billy, 
and Bobby, and Numph, and Miss Fiddler, and Miss Babby, and 
Miss Fanny, and Miss Charle, and your mamma, Fiddler, and 
Mrs. Deborah Fiddler, your aunt, and all your cousins at Fiddler 
Hall in the North Riding.”” Here Mr. Metham passed on to 
Mrs. Burton ; and after having drunk her health, he drank to her 
eice Miss Gawkum, and her best affections, and her brother, Sir 
Hawkum Gawkum, and his best affections, and then all her 
cousins, down to the twentieth remove. 

** Mr. Metham, do you remember Barbara Heron, the famous 
toast, when we were youngsters ?’’ asked the Doctor. 

** Oh, aye, to be sure! half the gentlemen in the country were 
drunk with toasting her.’’ 

“Was she a great beauty ?’’ asked Humphrey. 

“ Yes,” replied the Doctor; “but poor Barbara, for all her 
beauty, was very unfortunate. The one of her admirers, whom 
she loved the most, was a worthless scapegrace ? he was killed ina 
duel, and Barbara died of that disease called a broken heart.’’ 

Miss Sophia, who was seated next to Rose, caught the faint 
echo of a suppressed sigh, and exchanged a meaning look with her 
sister, across the table, as she glanced first at Rose and then at 

“T think we will go to the drawing-room and have some 
coffee,’’ said Mrs. Metham, rising. 

And the whole of the little party accordingly adjourned to the 
above-named apartment, where they grouped themselves round the 
fire and sipped fragrant coffee from tiny Dresden china cups. 

“Rose Berrington alters very much for the worse,’’ said Miss 
Caroline, to her sister; ‘‘ how thin, and pale, and pinched-up she 
looks to-night !”’ 

** Well, you know,’’ replied Miss Sophia, who required some- 
thing rather to soften, than heighten, the vivid red of her complexion, 
“*ehe was always wretchedly wanting in colour.”’ 

‘* And her brother,” said Mrs. Purcell, in the same undertone, 
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joining in the conversation, and direnting a glance at Humphrey, 
whose grave, thoughtful face was bent over a portfolio of engravings, 
‘its really shocking ! the sight of that hump makes me feel quite 
hysterical, sometimes. But as for Rose, I don’t agree with you 
I think she looks very well to-night. Some people think her 
mighty pretty, and she is really an obliging creature.” 

The motive for this change in Mrs. Purcell’s sentiments towards 
Rose, the Misses Burton were not slow in arriving at. Though 
that Jady declaimed against second marriages, these two young 
spinsters secretly suspected, that if a good offer were made .her 
she would not refuse it, and imagined she might fear that their 
company would distract, perchance, a matrimonial offer from 
herself to either of them; whereas she would feel no such alarm 
with regard to Rose, whose affections, it was pretty well known, 
were irrevocably fixed upon Basil Metham. 

* You used to have a vastly different opinion of Rose Berring-. 
ton,’’ remarked Mrs, Burton. 

‘* My opinions are not as irrevocable as the Medes and Persians,’’ 
replied Mrs. Purcell; ‘‘ and I vow that I positively begin to like 
the girl very much. I shall make quite a companion of her, if she 
is willing.’’ 

“La, now, Mrs. Purcell!’’ said Miss Sophia, ‘‘ that is very 
disinterested of you; for Rose, young and pretty, as you say, may 
attract some of your admirers, and draw them from you!” 

‘For the matter of that, I shall be quite glad to get rid of 
some of the stupid creatures!’’ answered Mrs. Purcell, fluttering 
her fan; “and then, I really promise myself some pleasure, in 
introducing a simple country girl into the fashionable world, where 
everything must be so novel to her. Of course, she knows nothiag 
of bon.ton.”’ 

‘Is it possible that it is Mrs. Purcell whom I heard use that 
obsolete expression, bon-ton?’’ inquired Basil, as, with Humphery 
Berrington, he drew near the little group of ladies, Rose being 
engayed in conversation with his mother. 

“ Perhaps, you will tell me by what other word I am to replace 
the one you state to be defunct ?’’ said Mrs. Purcell, smiling. “I 
would not believe in its demise on any other authority than yours.”’ 

‘* Refinement,’’ replied Basil, placing himself in an attitude. 

**] think I have heard another version of the word, than that 
_ you will give the ladies, Basil,’’ remarked Humphrey, shaking 

is head. 

“But refinement means bon-ton, I suppose,’’ observed Mrs. 
Burton; “ and we all of us understand that.”’ 

“Some plain people call it vice,’’ answered Humphrey. 
“What a matter-of-fact fellow you are!’’ said Basil, jogging 
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his friend with his elbow, ‘‘ and the idea of using such an ugly 
word in genteel company! Now I will give the ladies my 
version, as you call it. Suppose, for instance, Lady Betty A~— 
is detected throwing a main with loaded dice; why, what can be 
said? it is a refinement! If Colonel B--— whips his friend 
through the lungs with his rapier, in an honourable way, it is a 
refinement, nothing more! If*a man of fashion is asked why he 
runs ineverybody’s debt, pays nobody, stares everybody in the face, 
yet cares for nobody, he answers, with an air of sang froid, it is a 
refinement /” 

‘* A dark picture you are giving us of the world of fashion,” 
said Humphrey ; ‘‘ but it is not overdrawn.”’ 

“It isa charming world for those who will leave those useless 
and tiresome appendages, truth, modesty, and so forth, on the 
threshold,”’ replied Basil, with a gay laugh. 

~ “Tt is a vortex that swallows up all that is noble, and good, 
and pure, in those who come within the reach of its deadly eddies,” 
answered Humphrey, energetically. 

**T am afraid you will not feel grateful to Mrs. Purcell,” 
remarked Miss Caroline, with a sneer; “she was, but just now, 
telling us how delighted she should be to chaperone Miss Rose into 
the fashionable world.”’ 

“God forbid!’ exclaimed Humphrey; “may Rose never 
know more of the world of fashion than she knows now ; its 
votaries are cold and hollow-hearted, its flowers are cankered in 
the bud, its fruit is more bitter than that of the Dead Sea, and the 
cup it offers to ‘your lips contains the bitterness of death! Forgive 
me, dear madam,” he added, turning to Mrs. Purcell, ‘‘ for the 
warmth with which I have spoken ; I do not count you, or any of 
the ladies present, as belonging to the world of fashion we are 
speaking of: but my feelings carry me away, and I could shed 
tears of blood, when I think of the noble-hearted spirits, full of 
generous impulse and good aspirations, who have been ruined, 
body and soul, who have lost “their temporal goods and, their 
eternal inheritance, led away by the teachings of this vile per- 
nicious world of fashion.”’ 

The ladies seemed affected by what Humphrey had said. Basil 
was silent for a few moments; then, suddenly bursting into a 
laugh, he took Miss Caroline by the hand, and leading her to 
the spinet, said:—‘‘Oblige me by playing that air from ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ which I sang, the other day, at your house.”’ 

Miss Caroline did as she was requested, and Basil sang, in a fine, 
deep, bass voice, the following snatch of a song from this, their 
favourite opera : 
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_ When you censure the age 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be. 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
’Tis 80 pat to all the tribe, 
Each cries—‘ That was levelled at me.’"’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


THE short winter day had already drawn to a close, as the 
“Flying coach,”’ from Winchester to London, which had started very 
early in the morning from the former place, dashed into the yard of 
the “ Blossoms,’’ an old and much-frequented inn, situated in 
Lawrence Lane. | 

The first of the passengers to descend was our old friend, 
Humphrey Berrington. He had come to London, partly on business, 
but chiefly with a view of relieving Basil from some of his 
difficulties, by the aid of a sum of money which he had borrowed, 
as for himself, from Mr. Metham, and also with the hope 
that he might be able to arrange matters with his friends and 
creditors, and, perhaps, withdraw him from the vortex of vice into 
which be was plunged. Basil had appointed to meet Humphrey 
at the ‘* Blossoms,’’ but, in answer to. the inquiries of the latter, the 
landlady informed him that Mr. Metham had only just culled, and 
left word that Mr. Berrington was to go to his lodgings, where he 
would find him. Humphrey accordingly ordered a chair, and 
desired to be conveyed to Craven Street. 

A small fine rain was falling, and the ill-paved sireets were 
slippery with mud, looking black and greasy in the dull glare of 
the oil-lamps, which only partially lit up the thoroughfares in the 
last century. However, the streets were thronged enough, though 
the business traffic of the day was over. Here was a party of 
gentlemen making for some favourite tavern—there, a noisy 
* group just issuing from one, heated with wine, and planning revels 
for the night. Chairs jostled against each other, containing mas- 
queraders, visitors to the different theatres, ladies going to dinners, 
balls, and other diversions, and gentlemen to their clubs; whilst 
other chairs came often into violent collision with the foot pas- 
Sengers, and the ‘‘by your leave’’ of the chairmen following 
@ thrust in the back from the poles of the chair, served only to 
aggravate the wrath of the injured party. ‘Ihe chair which con. 
tained Humphrey soon turned into Craven Street. At the far 
end, a dim, shapeless mass revealed where the waters of the 
Thames crept on, dark and turgid, lit up here and there with 
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patches of light, streaming through the casements of some tavern 
on its banks, or reflecting the glare of the lamps on the bridges, 
and the scattered lights from the vessels, which lined the shores on 
either side. 

Humphrey was doomed to disappointment, for Basil’s landlady 
informed him, as soon as he alighted, that Mr. Metham was not at 
home; that he had been obliged to go out, but that he had left 
word he should be back again in the course of the evening, and 
that he had given orders to prepare dinner for Mr. Berrington, 
when he should arrive. Humphrey was cold and weary, and tired, 
and he enjoyed the brightness and genial warmth of the sea-coa] 
fire, as he lay stretched out in a large easy chair, after he had 
dined off a devilled turkey’s leg, and had got rid of a small bowl 
of fine punch, concocted by the landlady. 

Humphrey felt so like falling asleep from the effects of all 
these creature comforts, that he got up and took a turn about the 
room with the view of arousing himself. 

A pretty clear insight into the tastes and mode of life of its 
occupant that room offered. Suspended over the mantelshelf was 
an engraving of some favourite racer; opposite, a picture of two 
game cocks, finely executed in every point, down to the deadly 
steel spurs fastened to their heels, often two inches long. In one 
corner stood a rapier; and, on a small table beside it, a brace of 
pistols, a pack of cards, and a dice-box. Humphrey looked in 
vain for any trace or sign of more innocent objects of diversion. 
One of Voltaire’s foul works seemed almost the only book in the 
room. A copy of the ‘‘ Winchester Courier ’’ lay upon a chair. 
Humphrey took it up—here were more game cocks. A woodcut of 
two attacking each other, and an advertisement, headed ‘“‘ Cocking,’’ 
and running as follows:—‘‘ To be fought, at the Blackmoor’s 
Head,’’ at Alton, in the County of Hampshire, the great main of 
cocks, betwixt the gentlemen of Hampshire and the gentlemen of 
Wiltshire, to show 41 cocks on each side, for ten guineas a battle ; 
two hundred guineas the main, and ten on each side for ‘ bye- 
battles’ for two guineas a battle. To weigh the 15th of April, 
and fight the three following days.”’ 

With an expression of sorrow and disgust Humphrey threw 
himself into his seat again, and remained buried in his own sad 
reflections, till the sound of loud voices beneath the window roused 
him from his painful reverie. A -clamorous knocking at the door 
then ensued, which was speedily opened, and Humphrey heard 
footsteps on the staircase, and a cracked discordant voice, singing 
the following snatch of a popular Bacchanalian song,— 


“When Bibo thought fit from this world to retreat, 
As full of champagne as an egg’s full of meat, 
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| He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said, 
: He would be rowed back, for he was not yet dead.” 


) Here the singer ceased, and the deep, rich, bass voice of Basil 
ended the song, just as Humphrey opened the door to meet 
him— 
“<*Trim the boat, and sit quiet,’ stern Charon replied, 
‘You may have forgot you were drunk when you died.’” 


‘‘Ah! my prince of good fellows !’’ exclaimed Basil, saluting 
his friend, with an exuberance of spirits which made the latter 
conjecture he was not quite sober. ‘ I cry your pardon, for not 
meeting you at the trysting-place, and for leaving you here in 
solitude in my poor lodgings; but Fortune has smiled on me to- 
night, Humphrey, as my good friend, Tommy Tomkins, here, can 
testi a? 
| Tre person thus addressed advanced into the room, and, 
without taking any notice of Humphrey, took from his pocket a 
small hand-mirror, and began to survey himself therein, somewhat 
to the amazement of the cashier. 

He was a young man of about twenty-two years of age, richly 
dressed, but with miserably bad taste: a plum-coloured coat, 
with innumerable large gilt buttons; cuffs cut in the shape of a 
sea officer’s uniform, which, together with the pockets, boasted no 
less than twenty-four buttons; the skirts remarkably long; 4 
scarlet waistcoat, double-lapelled, bordered with narrow gold lace ; 
a pair of doeskin breeches, that came half-way down his legs, and 
were almost met by a pair of shoes, that reached above three 
inches above his ankles; his three-cornered hat, decorated with a 
gold button and loop; his hair very short behind, and thiuned 
above the neck, to show a jewelled stock buckle of no ordinary 
; dimensions ; an immense long rapier dangling at his side; and, to 
complete the picture, he carried a little rattan cane in his hand, 
and by an apparent prominence in his left cheek, made a merit of 
chewing tobacco. 

‘*How now, Sirrah?’’ cried Basil; ‘‘ art so lost in the con. 
templation of thine own fascinating countenance that thou dost not 
see my friend ?”’ 

**See him? oh, aye! Is’t the king’s jester? Methinks, with 
that prominence, he wants but the cap and bell.’’ . 

) ‘Silence, thou addle-pated wretch !’’ thundered Basil, sobered 
| by this insolent reflection upon his friend ; ‘*‘or I’ll make thee eat 
thy words on the point of my rapier.”’ | 

‘A challenge !”’ ejaculated the vulgar fop, trying to steady 
himself on his feet, and attempting to draw his sword. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Basil :’’ exclaimed Humphrey, placing 
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himself between the two men; ‘‘do not let this trifling insult, to 
which I am, besides, perfectly indifferent, be the cause of em. 
broiling you in a quarrel.” 

“'No offence! ‘pon honour! meant no offence,” ejaculated 
Mr. Tomkins, whose sword seemed very reluctant to quit the 
scabbard. 

Basil laughed derisively, and then said to the cashier, “ You 
need not fear embroiling me in a quarrel with him; his rapier is 
only for ornament, and he would not have had the courage to 
make a pretence of drawing it, had he been sober; but the pints 
of claret he has been imbibinz at the tavern have given him a 
temporary appearance of bravery.” 

“ He likes his joke,’ drawle1 the fop, as he leant against the 
chimney-piece; “he’s always at the head of the club at oar 
tavern. What club would you like to be a member of ?’’ he 


added, addressing Humphrey, with tipsy gravity. “There's the 


Fat Club; the Duelling Club—that’s a club I’m not vastly fond 


“of myself; and the Ugly Club. I'll warrant I could get you 


admitted to that one.”’ 

“Get you gone, you chattering monkey !’’ exclaimed Basil, who 
understood the fresh shaft directed at Humphrey. ‘‘ Did I not 
know you had left what little sense you have at the bottom of your 
last pint of wine, I would cane you first, and kick you downstairs 
afterwards. However, go your way while your skin is sound.”’ 

**You are in a mighty bad temper, to-night,’’ said Mr. 
Tomkins, hastily preparing to leave the room, “ and you have not 
been over civil; but I am generous and forgiving. [I shall forget 
all about it before to-morrow —I’ll not call you out.”’ 

“Children and drunkards speak the truth,’’ said Humphrey, 
with a sad smile; “those who are not used to see my unsightly 
form must be shocked, though they have the good feeling to hide 
their real sentiments. But, never mind, Basil, I have that within 
me which enables me to bear any little reflection cast upon my 
poor deformed body, without being much affected thereat.’’ 

‘You say right, Humphrey Berrington,’’ replied Basil, 
earnestly, ‘‘ for never did anv form enshrine a more pure or noble 
soul; however,”’ he added, relapsing into his usual tone of levity, 
‘let us to other more lively topics. I arose this morning a 
beggar, and to-night I am the possessor of two thousand pounds! 
honestly won, man,”’ he added, laughing at the look of perplexed 
wonderment on the cashier’s face—not even by an extraordinary 
run of luck at cards; for I know you don’t consider gambling 
honest. No! it has been a simple. gift from Dame Fortune. She 
has been, hitherto, very niggardly with me; it was time she 
should make amends. In short, I have won in a lottery! I staked 
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one paltry guinea, and have won two thousand pounds, which I 
have in my pocket, in good bank notes !"’ 

“T rejoice at your success, Basil; but I wish it had come to 
you in any other way,’’ replied Humphrey, in a grave, warning 
voice. ‘“ You know my opinion of lotteries —where one man draws 
a prize, a thousand draw blanks tothe end. Many are totally 
ruined: they go on staking their money, time after time, in hopes 
of retrieving what is already lost—and it is only throwing away 
good money after bad.”’ 

“QOh!’’ interrupted Basil, hastily, ‘“‘ I am not the only winner 
in Sharman’s lottery. They paid a thousand pounds last month 
toa gentleman at Basingstoke, in our own county, and all he had 
laid down was half-a-guinea.”’ 

“And of what avail are these temporary successes, Basil ?” 
said the cashier ; ‘‘ they do but encouraye men to make fresh trials 
and speculations, and they quickly lose all they have won, and 
more too. These lotteries are only another species of gambling. 
Ihave a horror of them, for I know well they have caused the ruin 
and downfall of many.”’ 

‘Well, I shall speak up for them,’’ answered Basil; “ they 

have stood me in good stead. I dare say you have brought that 
two hundred pounds I wanted, Humphrey, for I know you would 
not abandon me in my need; but, however, I don’t require it, I 
can pay my debts myself; so, you see, that here the lottery has 
, wrouzht a positive good.’’ 
Humphrey shook his head. ‘‘ But not a lasting one, Basil. On 
: the contrary, I fear it will do you harm rather than gool. [need not 
ask you if you mean to pay off your debts with this money, and 
come and live quietly at Winchester ?”’ 

“ No,” replied Basil, hastily. “I am in for a run of good luck 
now. You wouldun’t have me turn back just as the tide is setting 
in my favour?’ Wiy man, with this two thousand pounds I[ can go 
to the gaming-table——”’ 

‘* And lose it,’’ interrupted Humphrey. 

“ And win a fortune with it, rather,’ answered Basil pettishly. 
“Ttell you Ishall have some good luck now, and I’ll venture a 
small stake or two—no more—while Fortune smiles on me. I'll go 
to Field’s, in the Strand, to-morrow night. 

“Basil, how I wish I could save you!’’ exclaimed the cashier, in 
4 tone of anguish—‘ save you from the ruin which I foresee witn 
painful distinctuess—save you from the detestable company into 
Which you have fallen, the gamesters and profligates who are 
luring you on to destruction! I would sacrifice all I have, the most 
Precious in the world, to do this. I would make myself aslave if by 
doing so I could release you from your bonds, You are never 
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absent from my thoughts by day, nor my dreams by night ; and you 
can hardly imagine how much I suffer for you: because, Basil, J 
have loved you with a strong, yearning love, as though you had been 
a dear brother—and dear to my heart and soul you are, both for 
your own sake, and for that of your parents and your dead priest- 
uncle. They saved the poor Hunchback from poverty and suffer. 
ing; they educated him, clothed him, fed him, made him what he 
is, made happy the last years of his mother’s life, saved his sister 
from hardship and privation. Oh, Basil ! let me show my gratitude, 
let me pay off some fraction of this great debt. They did all for 
me ; let me dosomething for you. Leave London with me; let me 
save you from those associates, whose companionship must end in 
your destruction. Let me work for you ; I will toil night and day in 
your service. These men, such as he you parted with to-night, 
would pull down your fortunes—I, your poor deformed friend, would 
build them up. Ido sot want you to court my society, but only 
to turn your back upon these, your worst enemies,”’ 

The cashier paused, overcome by the violence of his emotion ; 
and Basil paced up and down the room with rapid strides, then he 
came and placed himself before Humphrey, and clasping his hand 
said — 

** My friend, every word you huve spoken has been like a stab 
to my heart. I acknowledge the truth of all you say; my com. 
panions are my bane, they will not let me reform—what they will 
make of me in the end | know not, nor do I care to know; but one 
thing is certain—I cannot change my mode of life, I cannot 
renounce my friends, as I callthem. I am like the opium eater; I 
know my danger, but still I love and court it. There are some 
moments, when I think with scorn of the wretches I live with, but 
such impulses are fleeting and transitory. It is useless, Humphrey; 
I cannot change.”’ 

‘Oh, Basil, Basil !’’ groaned the cashier, ‘‘is this life worthy 
of the descendant of those men who bled and suffered for their faith 
and loyalty in bye-gone days? Think of the dauntless priest, who 
was drawn to Tyburn on a hurdle, and slaughtered in the reign of 
the pitiless Elizabeth; or the brave loyal soldier, whose skull 
bleached over the gates of Temple Bar for his devotion to the 

unfortunate Stuarts. Look at what these men gave up and 
sacrificed. Try and win some of their heroism; death only severed 
their chains, but yours you can break at will.”’ 

‘‘Would that I could !’’ replied Basil almost fiercely ; “ but ! 
have told you a hundred times, Humphrey, that I cannot quit my 
present mode of life. A spell is upon me. Go you back to 
Winchester ; you can do me no good. If I had not been a hardened 
reprobate,”’ he added, with a tone of despair, “the prayers of that 
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old man, who now rests, in the little sanctuary of St. Peter's 
at Winchester, would have worked my reformation.” 

‘Heaven grant those prayers may not have been offered in 
vain,” said Humphrey, fervently, ‘‘ and that some chord in your 
heart may be touched, before the hour comes in which no man can 
work |”” 





DISENCHANTMENT. 


THE morning was joyous and bright, 
A morning of balmy spring, 

When I rose with the early light, 
As the birds began to sing, 


The lark above me was cleaving 
The air as he rose on high ; 


But the earth that he was leaving, 
Seemed fairer to me than the sky. 


For light and free was my heart, 
In the joyous morning of life ; 

I had yet to bear my part, 
In its turmoil and its strife. 

There had come no sombre warning 
To sadden my soul as yet ; 

I only wished on that morning, 
That the sun would never set. 


But ere half of that day had sped, 
The dark clouds hid the sky; __ 
The thunder crashed o’er head, 
And the storm swept fiercely by. 
I bowed my head to the blast, 
But I knew on its icy wing 
It had borne a blight, as it passed, 
To the hopes and the promise of sprin.z. 





Desenchantmen! 


And I thought of the lark I had seen 
Rising up in the morning light, 
And I saw how wise he had been 
To take so early his flight. 
I wished ! oh, I wished, in my heart, 
That, like-him; I could heavenwards soa ; 
From this earth I would soon depart, 
And never return to it more. 


And the evening came at last, 
But it brought no soothing rest ; 
For the sky was overcast, 
And lowering clouds in the west, 
Which seemed to promise a morrow 
No fairer than to-day— 
No hope that my load of sorrow 
Would pass with the night away 


As I laid my throbbing head, 
So wearily down at night, 
And counted the hours that had sped, 
Since ] rose with the morning light ; 
I had bitterly learnt to pray— 
As I never had prayed before— 
“ Tf to-morrow be like to-day, 
God grant that I wake no more.” 


F. Matcotm Douerry. 
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ANIMAL DISGUISES. 


Most people are aware, as a piece of common-place knowledge, 
that many enimals, before arriving at their mature or adult state, 
undergo a series of changes in form, of a more or less complete 
character. To such a series of changes the naturalist applies the 
term ‘‘metamorphosis ;’’ and the study of the disguises which an 
animal may in this way successively assume, forms one of the 
most interesting and fascinating subjects that can attract the 
notice of the general reader. 

The great insect-class presents us with the most familiar 
examples of these changes, and the butterflies and moths 
exemplify metamorphosis in its most typical aspect. Thus we 
know that from the egg of the butterfly, deposited by the short- 
lived parent upon the leaves of plants, a crawling grub-like 
creature is first developed. This form we name the “ larva’’ or 
“ caterpillar ;’’ and if we might fail to recognise its reiationship to 
the bright denizen of the air, so far as outward appearance is 
concerned, we might also be at a loss to reconcile its internal 
structure with that of the perfect butterfly. Thus the latter is 
winged ; possesses a mouth and digestive systein, adapted for the 
reception and assimilation of flower juices; aud wholly differs in 
structure and habits from its worm-like progeny. The caterpillar 
is provided with a mouth furnished with jaws, and adapted for 
biting or mastication; its digestive system presents a type 
differing widely from that of the perfect form; and its crawling, 
terrestrial habits appear in strong contrast to the ethereal move. 
ments of its parent. 

The life of this larva may be accurately described as one 
devoted to its nourishment. Its entire existence, whilst in the 
caterpillar state, is one long process of continuous eating and 
devouring. By means of its jaws it nips and destroys the young 
leaves of plants, much to the gardener’s annoyance; and so 
rapidly does its body increase in size, that the first skin with which 
its body is provided cracks and bursts, and a proeess of moulting 
ensues. From this process the larva emerges, clad in a new skin, 
adapted to the increased size of its body; and this second skin 
may similarly become too small to accommodate its ever-increasing: 
growth, and a second process of moulting produces in turn a new 
investment. In this way the caterpillar may change its coat 
Many times, and on arriving at the close of its larval stage of 
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existence, may present a very great increase in size, as compared 
with its dimensions at the beginning of its life. 

But, sooner or later, the caterpillar appears to sicken, and to 
become quiescent. Its former state of activity is exchanged for 
one of lethargy, from which it awakes to begin an operation of 
a novel and different nature from those in which it has been 
previously engaged. It begins to spin—by means of a special 
apparatus, consisting of glands and an organ, named the 
** spinneret’’—a delicate silky thread, with which it invests its 
body. Within the silken case or ‘‘cocoon’’ which it thus 
constructs, the caterpillar body is soon enclosed; the first stage of 
its existence comes to an end; and the second or cocoon stage, 
marked by outward quiescence and apparent rest, is known to us 
as that of the “‘ pupa,’’ ‘‘ chrysalis,” or ‘‘ nymph.” 

Although outwardly still, and although all the former activity 
appears to have been exchanged for an inactive repose, changes of 
a passive kind, but of marvellous extent, are meanwhile proceeding 
within the cocoon or pupa-case. The elements of the caterpillar’s 
form are being gradually disintegrated, and are being built up 
anew in the form and image of the adult butterfly. Old textures 
are being exchanged for new ones; particle by particle the out. 
ward and inward structures of the larva are being replaced by 
others proper to the mature being ; and in due course, and after a 
longer or shorter period, the cocoon is ruptured, and the perfect 
form emerges,—a bright and beautiful creature, furnished with 
wings and active senses, and rejoicing in the exercise of its new- 
born functions amid the sunlight and flowers. 

Such is an outline of the familiar process by which the larva 
or caterpillar of the butterfly becomes transformed or developed, to 
form the “imago’”’ or perfect -and adult form. And if we review 
the stages exemplified in the process, we shall be able to detect in 
each an obvious harmony and correspondence with the preceding 
and successive stage. Thus we find that the life of the perfect and 
mature insect is at the best of a comparatively short and transient 
nature, and its energies are directed chiefly and in greater part to 
reproduction—to the deposition of eggs, from which new individuals 
will, in due course, be produced. The larval stage, on the con- 
trary, is devoted to nutrition—to the laying up, as it were, 
of a store of nourishment, sufficient to last throughout the lifetime 
of the being, and to sustain it whilst its adult functions are being 
performed. 

Indeed, the entire lifetime of the higher insect may be divided 
into, or comprised within, two distinct periods. ‘The first of these 
latter is the nutritive period, represented by the caterpillar state, 
when the nutrition of the body is mainly provided for: and the 
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second period, no less defined than the first, is included in the 
life of the perfect form, devoted to reproducing the species, This 
last we might therefore term the reproductive period of insect- 
life. 

All insects, however, do not exemplify metamorphosis in so 

t a manner, as does the butterfly. The beetles, flies, bees, 
etc., and many other insects, undergo a process of metamorphosis 
essentially resembling that of the butterfly ; the main feature of 
this form of development being that whilst the caterpillar stage is 

in activity, the pupa or chrysalis is quiescent ; and from this 
resting-pupa the active, winged insect comes forth. The dragon- 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers, bugs, and their allies, undergo, on the 
ether hand, a less perfect series of changes than the foregoing 
insects. The young grasshopper, on leaving the egg, bears firstly 
a close resemblance to the perfect insect. It is not of worm-like 
conformation, and in these two points differs from the larva of the 
other forms. Then, secondly, it never encloses itself in a cocoon. 
case, but passes its chrysalis stage in a free and active condition. 
In this respect it again differs from the butterfly pupa; and its 
perfect form is attained simply by the development of the wings, 
So that, in reality, the chief difference between the larva, and the 
perfect form of the grasshopper, consists in the non-develupment 
in the former of the wings, which are thus characteristic of the 
adult form. 

The Dragon-flies illustrate an essentially similar kind of 
metamorphosis, but also exemplify differences in the details of their 
development. The Dragon-fly larve are active creatures, inhabit- 
ing the water of pools ; they are of brownish colour, and possess six 
water legs, and a peculiar apparatus of jaws, consisting of a pair of 
mandibles attached to a movable, rod-like stem. This apparatus 
can be folded upon the head, when it gives to the larva the 
appearance of being masked, and hence the name of ** mask '’ which 
has been applied to this structure. Or, on the approach of some 
unwary insect, the jaws can be rapidly extended to seize the 
unfortunate victim, and convey its to the mouth of it captor. 

Having arrived at its pupa-condition, differing from that of the 
larva, simply in its greater size, and in the meanwhile development 
of the wings and perfect body within the larval and pupa-skin, the 
insect at length fixes its body to some water-plant, the pupa-skin 
splits along the back, and the mature winged insect slowly 
emerges therefrom. The crumpled wings soon dry harder, and 
acquire their normal consistency; and the dragon-fly, freed from 
the trammels of a mundane existence, mounts into the air, and 

‘revels in the freedom of luxury and light.’”” Tennyson has aptly 
described this change in his lines :— 
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“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings : like gauze they grew: 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


In these latter instances, as in the case of the butterfly, the 
nutrition of the form has been proceeding during the earlier sta 
of its life, and has been fitting it for entering upon the ultimate 
part of its existence, which may extend to ‘a longer or shorter 
period, but which is usually devoted to the continuation of the 
species in time. 

In the crabs and other members of the great Crustacean class 
examples of metamorphosis occur. The young crab leaves the egy 
under a disguise of very curious kind. It possesses a somewhat 
roynded body, the upper part of which supports an elongated spine, 
somewhat like the pointed appendage of a helmet. The feet most 
prominently developed at this shape are the two hinder pairs, and 
by means of these appendages the little Zoea, as this young form is 
named, swims swiftly through the water. It possesses, unlike the 
perfect crab, a long-jointed tail; and a pair of very large lantern. 
shaped eyes, and a beaked. process in front of the head, complete 
the category of the crab-larva’s furnishings. 

In the next stage, in which it becomes known as the Megalopa, 
the body enlarges and resembles that of the perfect crab. The tail 
becomes flattened, and developes little feet on its surface. The 
eyes, formerly flat and unsupported, now become stalked like those 
of the mature form, and the limbs and great claws are also developed. 

The final stage is attained after moultings, in which the tail 
shrivels away, to become the small rudiment familiar to us in the 
‘* purse ”’ of the adult crab, and which is tucked up under the great 
broadened head and chest of the fully-grown animal. And with 
rapid growth, and the formation of the shelly armour in which the 
crab even to his eyes and toes is encased, the metamorphosis is 
completed and the crab attains his majority. 

In the frogs, toads, newts, and their allies, as representing the 
higher vertebrate animals, we find well-known and interesting 
examples of changes in development. The larval fro: appears before 
us as the familiar tadpole, which breathes at first by outside gills, 
and then by internal gills. Its form and breathing are thus at first 
fish.like, and it swims by aid of its elongated tail. The hind limbs 
next appear as little buds from the posterior portion of the body, and 
the fore limbs soon follow. ‘Then the tail begins to shrivel and to 
become rudimentary ; lungs are meanwhile being developed ; the 
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gills disappear, and, finally, the frog leaves the water, and becomes 
to the remainder of its life, an air-breathing and terrestrial animal. 

Such are a few examples of the “ disguises’’ which animal 
forms may assume during their development from the egg ; and we 
may very briefly inquiré, by way of conclusion, as to the nature or 
reason, if any may be found or suggested, for the occurence of such 
phenomena. Broadly speaking, the young of the insect, undergoes 
the greater part of its development without the egg, and outside 
the parent-body ; and it thus differs only in the mode and place of 
its development, from the progeny of other and of higher forms. It 
was long ago held, that the most perfect examples of metamorphosis 
occurred in these animals, the eggs of which contained little or no 
nourishment for the sustenance of the developing young. 

These explanations, however, deal rather with the results, than 
with the origin of metamorphosis. And why, in one case it should 
be so well marked, and, in other cases not occur at all, form con- 
siderations which have long presented puzzles to the naturalist. 
It has been maintained by certain zoologists that the changes 
which any animal may in the course of its development undergo, 
illustate its relationship with other animals, from which it may 
have descended, or with which it may possess relations of a genea- 
logical kind. Metamorphosis has thus been pressed into the service 
of the theories of evolution, which, as our readers are aware, hold 
that all animals have descended from previously existing animals, 
have been or evolved from their predecessors, by or through various 
processes. Thus we find Mr. Darwin maintaining, that “ the em- 
bryonal (or young) state of each species reproduces more or less 
completely the form and structure of its less modified-progenitors ;”’ 
and according to this view, we would, therefore, see in the young 
crab, with its larval tail, a transient representation of the lobster- 
like progenitor from which the crab-race was in past times developed 
and evolved. And this school of zoologists, therefore, holds that 
external or outside forces and conditions, acting upon the you 
or larval state, have had much to do, in the past, as well 
a8 in the present, with the differences between insect and other 
animal forms. Whether or not these conclusions are true and 
good ones, time and the progress of research alone can tell ; 
but ‘the importance and interest of such a study ae that which 
forms the subject of these remarks, cannot be lessened by any 


theoretical considerations which become interwoven with it. To 
the student it may not matter if— 


“That mass man sprang from was a jelly lump 
Once on a time ; he kept an after course 
Through fish and insect, reptile, bird, and beast, 
Till he attamed to be an apv at last, 
Or last but one.” (Browning.) 
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“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings : like gauze they grew: 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


In these latter instances, as in the case of the butterfly, the 
nutrition of the form has been proceeding during the earlier stages 
of its life, and has been fitting it for entering upon the ultimate 
part of its existence, which may extend to ‘a longer or shorter 
period, but which is usually devoted to the continuation of the 
species in time. 

In the crabs and other members of the great Crustacean class 
examples of metamorphosis occur. The young crab leaves the egg 
under a disguise of very curious kind. It possesses a somewhat 
rounded body, the upper part of which supports an elongated spine, 
somewhat like the pointed appendage of a helmet. The feet most 
prominently developed at this shape are the two hinder pairs, and 
by means of these appendages the little Zoea, as this young form is 
named, swims swiftly through the water. It possesses, unlike the 
perfect crab, a long-jointed tail; and a pair of very large lantern. 
shaped eyes, and a beaked process in front of the head, complete 
the category of the crab-larva’s furnishings. 

In the next stage, in which it becomes known as the Megalopa, 
the body enlarges and resembles that of the perfect crab. The tail 
becomes flattened, and developes little feet on its surface. The 
eyes, formerly flat and unsupported, now become stalked like those 
of the mature form, and the limbs and great claws are also developed. 

The final stage is attained after moultings, in which the tail 
shrivels away, to become the small rudiment familiar to us in the 
** purse ”’ of the adult crab, and which is tucked up under the great 
broadened head and chest of the fully-grown animal. And with 
rapid growth, and the formation of the shelly armour in which the 
crab even to his eyes and toes is encased, the metamorphosis is 
completed and the crab attains his majority. 

In the frogs, toads, newts, and their allies, as representing the 
higher vertebrate animals, we find well-known and _ interesting 
examples of changes in development. The larval froz appears before 
us as the familiar tadpole, which breathes at first by outside gills, 
and then by internal gills. Its form and breathing are thus at first 
fish.like, and it swims by aid of its elongated tail. The hind limbs 
next appear as little buds from the posterior portion of the body, and 
the fore limbs soon follow. ‘Then the tail begins to shrivel and to 
become rudimentary ; lungs are meanwhile being developed ; the 
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gills disappear, and, finally, the frog leaves the water, and becomes 
to the remainder of its life, an air-breathing and terrestrial animal. 

Such are a few examples of the “ disguises’’ which animal 
forms may assume during their development from the egg; and we 
may very briefly inquiré, by way of conclusion, as to the nature or 
reason, if any may be found or suggested, for the occurence of such 
phenomena. Broadly speaking, the young of the insect, undergoes 
the greater part of its development without the egg, and outside 
the parent-body ; and it thus differs only in the mode and place of 
its development, from the progeny of other and of higher forms. It 
was long ago held, that the most perfect examples of metamorphosis 
occurred in these animals, the eggs of which contained little or no 
nourishment for the sustenance of the developing young. 

These explanations, however, deal rather with the results, than 
with the origin of metamorphosis. And why, in one case it should 
be so well marked, and, in other cases not occur at all, form con- 
siderations which have long presented puzzles to the naturalist. 
It has been maintained by certain zoologists that the changes 
which any animal may in the course of its development undergo, 
illustate its relationship with other animals, from which it may 
have descended, or with which it may possess relations of a genea- 
logical kind. Metamorphosis bas thus been pressed into the service 
of the theories of evolution, which, as our readers are aware, hold 
that all animals have descended from previously existing animals, 
have been or evolved from their predecessors, by or through various 

Thus we find Mr. Darwin maintaining, that “ the em- 
bryonal (or young) state of each species reproduces more or less 
completely the form and structure of its less modified-progenitors ;”’ 
and according to this view, we would, therefore, see in the young 
crab, with its larval tail, « transient representation of the lobster- 
like progenitor from which the crab-race was in past times developed 
and evolved. And this school of zoologists, therefore, holds that 
external or outside forces and conditions, acting upon the you 
or larval state, have had much to do, in the past, as well 
a8 in the present, with the differences between insect and other 
animal forms. Whether or not these conclusions are true and 
good ones, time and the progress of research alone can tell ; 
but ‘the importance and interest of such a study as that which 
forms the subject of these remarks, cannot be lessened by any 


theoretical considerations which become interwoven with it. To 
the student it may not matter if— 


“That mass man sprang from was a jelly lump 
Once on a time ; he kept an after course 
Through fish and insect, reptile, bird, and beast, 
Till he attained to be an apv at last, 
Or last but one.” (Browning.) 
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MANTJE ! MANTJE ! 
PART IL. 


Groups of listeners and tellers of stories have been from time 
immemorial grateful to an artist’s eye. Something there is in the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, something in the wrapt attention of 
the interested, something, too, in the negligent gaze of the uncon- 
cerned, which flatters his senses, and. supplies a pleasant subject 
for pictorial illustration. And yet how often does it happen that 
where a beautiful living picture is, a tableau which personal and 
scenic charms combine to render perfect, the artist’s eye, the 
aftist’s brush is absent, and it passes away, upou the moving of its 
characters, unfelt, unappreciated, and unremembered! Such a 
picture might have been seen upon a sultry August evening in 
the garden of a cottage ornee. Beneath a spreading tree sat an 
elegant and stately woman, a dark-eyed Scheherazade with heavy 
bands of black hair plaited like a coronet above her broad brow, 
upon her lap was a fair-haired little girl, her pretty upturned face 
absorbed in listening wonder; and behind, leaning against the 
trunk of the tree, was a man, comely and young, his powerfully. 
built figure, and broad, good-tempered face, forming a remarkable 
contrast to the finely-cbiseled features of the woman and the fuiry- 
like form of the child. He was listening, half-amused and half- 
contemptuously, as the well-known legend of the Dutch fisherman 
and his wife flowed slowly from the story-teller’s lips. She told 
how the big flounder was caught and then thrown back into the sea 
upon its declaration that it was an enchanted prince; how when 
the fisherman returned to his hovel and related his wonderful 
adventure to his wife, she upbraided him for having let a golden 
opportunity slip, and sent him to the shore again to ask a comfort. 
able cottage of the flounder. . Then she told how calm the sea 
appeared, and how its colour was green and yellow, as the iisher- 
man stood upon its verge and spoke timidly to an unseen auditor. 
In soft dulcet accents she repeated the words he employed, the 
child’s eyes fixed wonderingly upon her as she listened. 
“ Mantje ! Mantje! Timpe Te! 
Butje! Butje in der See ! 


Myne Fru de Lisebill 
Will nich so as ik wol will.” 


Leonard Dallocourt, from his leaning-post behind, looked down 
upon the gentle narrator, and thought that the oft-told tale had 
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‘never been-so interesting before. He felt enthralled by a pleasing 


chain as she related how the big flounder came splashing to the 
surface, and incontinently granted the request; and how the 
fisherman, returning as he thought to his hovel, beheld his wife in 
a well-ordered cottage surrounded by unaccustomed comforts. 

“ Ach!”’ cried he, ‘‘ so schall’t blywen, Fru; nu wahl wy ook 
recht vergnoogt lewen!’’ ‘Thus did he declare his opinion that they 
should now*remain contented for the future. But the wife 
demurred, and pronounced it a subject for further consideration. 

Afterwards she despatched her reluctant spouse to the sea, grown 
violet and dark blue now, to ask that the modest hut might be 
exchanged for a handsome castle. 

Again the flounder was propitious; a handsomely-appointed 
mansion stood on the site of the former hovel. 

Not contented with this the ambitious wife of the fisherman 
desired next to possess a regal palace. Her weaker-minded half 
stood astounded at the bare idea. 

“ Ach, Fru!’’ he exclaimed, “ik mag nich Konig sym !’’ 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that ’’ replied she; “I am going 
to be king; not you.”” And she forced him to prefer her request : 

“ Mantje! Mantje ! Timpe Te! 
Butje ! Butje in der See ! 
Myne Fru de IIsebill 
Will nich so as ik wol will.” 

For the third time he repeated this unvarying address; and 
once more his presumption was rewarded with success. But the 
aspiring woman, crowned with a royal diadem, desired imperial 
dignity, and insisted upon another petition. The fisherman noted 
with a foreboding heart the altered aspect of the waves. Dark and 
threatening as they had looked upon his last visit, their blackness 
then was nothing to their blackness now, and his courage all but 
failed him as he revealed his errand. When, however, he heard 
and saw that the arrogant request was granted his wife prevailed 
upon him, with little trouble, to beg in her behalf for the triple 
tiara, the spiritual and temporal dominions of a pope. 

“A pope she is,’’ answered the flounder, splashing in the 
midst of roaring and tempestuous waves which struck the appli- 
cant with terror. 

The next day the fisherman, perturbed and trembling, stood 
again upon the verge of the deep. His heart was heavy within 
him; he was the bearer of a petition unparelleled in its presump- 
thous extravagance, a petition that his wife might become Lord of 
All and regulate the movements of the celestial bodies. The black, 
Clamorous billows, the hurricane that was roaring upon every side, 


@ugured ill for the success of his mission. Five times had he 
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repeated the changeless exordium, ‘‘ Mantje! Mantje! Timpe Te!” 
and at each repetition his hopes had grown fainter and fainter, his 
cheeks more pale, and this voice more feeble. Upon the present 
occasion his lips, trembling with fear, could scarcely utter the words, 
But pronounce them he did; and the flounder — to the 
summons. 

Short was the parley that ensued. | 

“* What will she now ?’’ cried the enchanted prince; and the 
suppliant stammered forth his 

“ Your wife sits in her hovel,’’ cried the flounder as he disap. 
peared for éver from the fisherman's eyes. 

And in their hovel, the story informs us, dwell the aspiring 
couple still. 7 

Such is the brief outline of the tale related fully and circum. 
stantially to little Elsie Dallocourt beneath the shadow of the 
ancient. oak, the tale to which Elsie’s brother had listened with 
unexpected attention. 

If anybody thinks that that attention had been in any degree 
distracted from the stury by the grace or the beauty of the narrator 
the sooner such an impression is got rid of the better, for it is 
wholly erroneous and unsupportable by any evidence whatever. 
That it should be so is certainly rather to be regretted when we con. 
sider what a pretty story it would have made, and how the interest 
attaching to the group would have been enhanced, had Leonard 
Dallocourt then and there fallen desperately in love with the 
dark-eyed lady, and declared his passion in graceful attitude 
and ornate language while the shades of evening fell becomingly 
around and the dew rose unpleasantly ; but the broad light of truth, 
shining with all its boasted lustre, reveals a fact dainty beyond 
measure to this romantic idea. The dark-eyed lady, the clever 
story-teller, was Leonard Dallocourt’s aunt, a relative whom from 
his egrliest childhood he had always known familiarly. Now we 
are all aware that the charms of maiden aunts, however infiuential 
they may be upon other folks, are apt to appear impotent and 
uninteresting when their powers are tried upon their possessors’ 
nephews, more especially upon those nephews who have beet 
favoured with frequent contemplation of them. ‘Therefore it will 
readily be believed tha: the legend of the fisherman and the 
pate I had been listened to by Elsie’s brother with a mind as 
undistracted by sentimental admiration of the narrator as by little 
Elsie herself. What there was in it to enchain his attention as it 
did is, perhaps, difficult to teli. Possibly something was owing 
the grace of manner and grace of diction alike employed in its 
poe Possibly the young man was philosophical, and wisely 
resolved to be amused by the only amusement offered. However, 
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this may be, it is doubtful upon which of the two auditors the 
fascination of the story most powerfully operated. Elsie, singing 
ere she slept that night, warbled forth the fisherman’s invocation, 
and mingling with Leonard’s waking thoughts came that uncouth 
exordium, “ Mantje! Mantje! Timpe Te!” 

“TI can’t get rid of it,’’ he said to his aunt, as later in the 
morning he handed her from a modest pony-carriage into the wait- 


room at the nearest station. ‘‘ It haunts me like my own 
shadow. If I were a superstitious fellow I should get seriously 
at it.” 


She gave him a laughing answer; and a very few minutes 
afterwards was seated in a railway carriage. 

‘‘ Farewell,’’ cried Leonard as the train was moving off. And 
then he returned to the cottage ornée and to the humdrum of his 
every-day existence. 

A remarkably humdrum life it was that Leonard Dallocourt 
led. He had no business or profession of any description, he had 
no independent fortune, and no reasonable prospect of ever making 
one; he had nothing in the world to do, and his time hung upon 
his bands with adreary and unutterable heaviness. He looked 
upon it as his natural foe, and in the utter lack of more profitable 
occupations was ceaselessly endeavouring to kill it. But time took 
its own course; and the rulling hours died away not one whit the 
sooner for his angry objurgations of their slowness. 

‘“‘]’ll turn counter-jumper,’’ he said, sometimes; ‘‘ I'll go 
into the haberdashery line. There is a deal of money made by 
selling ribbons and buttons; and I have as much right to it 
as the cads.”’ 

Then Mrs. Dallocourt, his mother, would turn up her nose 
skyhigh, and enumerate his distinguished ancestors. Upon one 
occasion she substituted for the usua! lengthy dissertation a speech 
of unaccustomed brevity. 

‘There never was a Dallocourt yet,” cried she, ‘‘ whose hands 
have been soiled by trade.”’ 

“More fools they,’’ responded Leonard. “ If there had been 
they’d have been better off, and so should we; and that beggarly 
pony of ours might have been a stableful of horses.’’ 

‘It seems to me, my dear Leonard, that that sentence is 
grammatically incorrect ; “vor although we might have had horses 
instead of our pony, the pony itself could never uuder any circum- 
stances have become a stable full of borses.’’ 

“Oh, well, what does it matter?’’ said Leonard. “ You know 
I don’t profess to be fit for an examination.”’ 

Examinations had been for many years the bugbear of young 
Dallocourt’s existence. Mrs, Dallovourt, who had heen left a 
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widow, with five children, while Leonard, the eldest, was still q 
schoolboy, had always impressed upon him and upon his brother, 
that it behoved them, as poor gentlemen, to work for their living; 
and, as gentlemen of the blood of Dallocourt, to be dainty con. 
the manner of doing it. There were a few select cal 

and professions, amongst which she desired them to choose, 
Leonard, amiable and accommodating as heart ‘of woman could 
Aasire, had ever declared bis willingness to make any one of them 
his. The wig, the pulpit, the epaulettes, the Government Office, 

equal charms fur this young man, and had all been easily 
obtainable, the sole difficulty would have lain in an embarras d 
choiz. Unfortunately there was another and more stupendous 


obstacle, — 
“una figura infame, 


Che porta scritto sulla fronte Esame.”— 


That formidable word signified to Leonard’s ears nothing but 
a slough of despond, through which there was no passing ; and the 
hardworking coaches who had been employed upon his education, 
had at length given ap in despair, and resigned him to his fate 
and the cottage ornée. Being easy- tempered and unambitious, 
he had not taken his failure to heart; and, for a little while after 
his final relinquishment of study, had thoroughly enjoyed idleness, 
and played with cordial goodwill the réle of a nice young man at a 
croquet party, and an ever-available beau at a dance. Mrs, 
Dallocourt’s cottage was situated in a retired village, as remote 
from the busy haunts of men as village well could be but society 
was not wholly unattainable, and the despised little pony had 
trotted miles and miles upon its master’s journeys of pleasure. 
These, however, were few and far between, and Leonard, by 
degrees, grew weary and dissatisfied, and found his time hang 
heavily upon his hands. 

“I shall go to the backwoods,’’ he would say, after the 


haberdashery talk had been disposed of. “T shall go to the back. 


woods, and farm. A strong young fellow like me can make a 
mint of money in no time by farming in the backwoods.” 

Then his mother would speak ‘of. the savayes that infested 
those regions, and allude to horrible tales she had read of the 
fate of imprudent settlers; but Leonard laughed such arguments 
to scorn, and talked hard and fast about purchasing land from. 
Government. One day his aunt almost offended him. 

** You will never do it,” saidshe. ‘‘ You are a great deal too 
particular about your dinner to go into a savage country.”’ 

‘** Dinner !’’ cried Leonard, in accents of the utmost disdain ; 
*“*T should shoot wild beasts and eat them, and leave the peop!e 
at home to talk about their dinners,”’ 
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So perseveringly did he pursue this theme, which appeared to 

him on the whole preferable to haberdashery, that Mrs. Dallocourt 

to feel rather alarmed. She spoke upon the subject to a 
friend of the family, and anxiously requested advice. 

“Tf only he could have an occupation,” she said, “it would be 
such a blessing to him and to all of us! The very mention 
of that odious Far West sends a shudder through my whole 
frame.”’ 

‘‘There are many other things to be done in this world,”’ 
replied the friend of the family, “besides farming in the Far 
West."’ 

‘“* Yes,” answered Mrs. Dallocourt,”” but then there are so 
many amongst them which it would not be fitting for Leonard 
todo. And yet he is so unsettled and so anxious to be doing 
something. He actually talks of going into some horrid business ; 
and that, you know, is quite absurd.’ 

“T don’t see the absurdity of it,’’ observed the friend of the 


family. ‘‘ It strikes me that it is about the best thing he could 


possibly do. And in the choice of a business I should recommend 
drugs. Drugs, properly managed, pay uncommonly well, and ro 
does grease; but, of the two, I should recommend drugs.” 

After that, Mrs. Dallocourt’s nose went up to an immeasurable 
height, and she asked no more advice of the friends of the 
family. 

It was not long subsequent to this notable dialogue, that 
Leonard drove his aunt to the railway station: and then his time, 
which, during her brief visit, he had killed with comparative 
ease, grew as heavy, and as tiresome, and as obstinately tenacious 
of life as ever. 

One morning, having nothing else wherewith to occupy him- 
self, he went on an errand for his mother’s cook. That estimable 
woman wanted currants, and Leonard volunteered to walk a mile- 
and.a-half to order them. 

‘*T shall be back by one o’clock,’’ he said to his mother, just 
before starting ; but one o’clock came, and two, and three, and 
four, and still no Leonard appeared. 

Mrs. Dallocourt grew a little fidgety. 

‘* What can possibly have detained him?” thought she; and 
her eyes wandered down the road much oftener than was their 
wont in the direction from which the currants had already come. 

At half-past four Leonard walked into the cottage, safe and 
sound, and proceeded to satisfy her curiosity. 

‘*T have been lunching with Squire Dobson,” said he, “ He 
overtook me on the road home; at least, his hat did; and then I 
turned round and met him,”’ 
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Mrs. Dallocourt, with a look of excessive mystification, re. 
quested to be further enlightened. 

“TI was walking along,’’ said Leonard, ‘‘ thinking about 
nothing in particular, and I had just got as far as the top of the 
hill. The vied was blowing like Old Nick, and 

** Like what?’ asked Mrs. Dallocourt, who never confessed to 
understanding any vulgar or diabolical allusions. “ How did you 
say the wind was blowing, Leonard ?”’ 

“The wind was blowing like anything you please, and I was 
walking along, thinking about nothing, when, all of a sudden, | 
felt something knock against my heels ; and, at the same time, | 
heard a fellow shouting out behind me, ‘Hallo, there! stop my 
hat, will you?’ So I looked round, and saw a hat on the ground ; 
and before I could catch hold of it, off bolted the thing in “front of 
me; at least, it was behind me in, because, you see, I had 
turned ; and Mr. Dobson was in front of me, puffing and blowing 





up the hill like a panting hippopotamus. ‘Confound you,’ cried — 


he; ‘why don’t you catch my hat? Well, I thought he was 
remarkably uncivil in*his way of talking, but it is an aggravating 
thing to have one’s bat blown off in that way. I had a sort of 
fellow-feeling for him, because mine had played me just the same 
trick a little time before, and a fine chase I] had had! And, you 
see, Mr. Dobson is so fat, and it is so difficult for him to run, 
and there was no one but I to help him. So, round I turned 
again, and set off full tilt after the hat. It was going down 
the hill by that time, and was running along at a prodigous 
rate. There is a pond thereabouts, you know, at the side of 
the road, and the Squire was in an awful fright lest it should 
fall in. ‘I know it will be in before you can catch it,’ he 
kept shouting out. ‘Iam quite positive it will !’ 

*** No fear,’ cried I. ‘I am not going to be outrun by a 
hat.’ And I caught the thing before it. got to the pond, and gave 
it to him as dry as a bone.”’ 

** Well done !”” said Mrs. Dallocourt. “You did that very 
nicely, Leonard. And what did Mr. Dobson say ?” 

“He began to abuse the hat first, and the man that made it, 
and the place it was made at, and everything connected with it ; 
and then be grumbled away at the wind ; and after that it occurred 
to him to say, ‘ Thank you !’ to me.”’ 


“T think,”’ observed Mrs. Dallocourt, “that that ought to have 


occurred tohim before. And, pray, did he apologise for his very 
unceremonious mode of address ?”’ 

** Not he ; I believe he had forgotten all about it. But he made 
up for it by asking me to lunch; anda very good lunch we had, 
and some first-rate wine. And Mrs. Dobson inquired for you, mother, 
‘and desired to be kindly remembered to you.”’ 
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Mrs, Dalloéourt smiled sneeringly—so sneeringly that it might 
be said she sneered—and shrugged her shoulders @ la Francaise. | 4 

“ Really,”’ said she ‘‘ that is a very unwonted piece of attention 
on Mrs: Dobson’s part, and I must say altogether superfluous. 
Seeing that for more than a twelvemonth she has declined to pay 
me the common civility of a call, those kind remembrances of hers 
might more consistently have remained unsent.”’ 

“ But, mother, she spoke about that; she made a regular little 

about it, she laid all the blame upon her health, and I am 

sure she looks poorly enough. She says that she is so delicate, 

and so troubled with nerves and so forth, that she is not fit to go 

out anywhere, and that the pleasure of her friends’ society is too 
much for her to bear.’’ 

A mocking and meaning laugh broke from Mrs Dallocourt’s lips. 

‘*T am quite sure it is true,’’ said Leonard, chivalrously speak- 
ing up for the Squire’s lady. But there was no pause in his 
mother’s laughter. 7 

“Well,” continued he, ‘‘I don’t know what on earth you are 
laughing at. All I can tell you, is that she did not even sit at 
the luocheon-table like other folks, but was obliged to lie upon 
the sofa all the time; and the tiny little bit of chicken she ate was 
quite distressing to look at.’’ 

“Pooh, pooh !’’ said Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘‘ that was only because 
she had breakfasted so late. And as for being obliged to lie on 
the sofa, nothing. obliges her but her own hypochondriacal 
fancies. If Hufferton Hall were to catch fire you'd see she would 
very soon jump up, and be no more an invalid than anyone elsv.’’ 

‘* Well, I am sure I hope it won’t catch fire,’’ observed Leonard. 
“Tt would be a very bad job, you know; and if it were only for 
the sake of getting Mrs. Dobson off her sofa, I hardly think it 
would be worth while. You don’t want it to catch fire, do you ?’’ 

“Of course, I don’t,’’ answered Mrs. Dallocourt with a snap ; 
“only Ihave no patience with such lackadaisical nonsense. But 
goon. What did you do after luncheon ?”’ 

“Oh, we walked about the garden and the park, and so-forth. 
I would have gone sooner, but the Squire seemed to have « mind 
to show me about; and then we went indoors again and drank 
some tea and looked at some green lizards.’’ 

Mrs. Dallocourt’s eyes opened to their widest extent, and she 
tat bolt upright in her chair. 

“Green lizards !’’ cried she; ‘‘ they are great curiosities.” 

‘They are very ugly ones,’’ said Leonard. ‘‘ They were poked 
«way into a corner of a room ina glass case, and | asked what they 
were ; and so Mr. Dobson pulled the case out for me to look at, and 
asked me whether I didn’t think them beauties,”’ 
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**T hope you said that you did,’’ remarked Mrs. Dallocourt, 
**’'You would have shown very bad taste had you said anything 
else.” 

‘“Then I must have shown abominably bad taste,”’ returned 
Leonard, ‘‘and so must Mr. and Mrs. Dobson ; for we all agreed 
that they were the ugliest creatures breathing. I said it first ing 
sort of half-expressed fashion, and then he burst out laughing, and 
said it plainly ; and Mrs. Dobson said that she had put them in that 
corner, on purpose that she might not see so much of them, and she 
told me that she should be thankful if they were to cease to exist, 
but that she hoped they wouldn't die in her possession, for fear 
that it would be bad for her nerves, and then she asked meif] 
knew anybody who would like to nave them. I said not.” 

“Oh, Leonard !’’ cried Mrs. Dallocourt, in accents. of the 
utmost vexation, ‘if those swine don’t appreciate their pearls, you 
might have known that your mother would.”’ 

‘* What’s this about pigs and pearls?’’ asked Leonard, amazed 
at his mother’s sudden vehemence. ‘ These things that we were 
speaking of were green lizards.”’ 

‘** They were pearls before swine,’’ cried Mrs. Dallocourt, still 
speaking with unusual energy. “I beg, Leonard, that you will 
take the earliest opportunity of mentioning to Me. Dobson that! 
should very much like to have them. I only wonder that you did 
not say so to-day.”’ 

‘**] wish to goodness you bad mentioned it before,”’ answered 
Leonard. ‘‘ How was I to know, that you would like the horrid 
things? Don’t you think, you had better drive over yourself, and 
ask for them ?”’ 

“I should not think of doing such a thing,” returned Mrs. 
Dallocourt, with immense dignity. ‘It is Mrs. Dobson’s turn 40 
call, and I should be the last person in the world to trausgcess the 
rules of etiquette for the sake of a few paltry lizards.”’ 

‘* You called them pearls just now,’’ observed Leonard. 

‘*T spoke figuratively,’’ explained Mrs. Dallocourt with increas- 
ing majesty ; ‘ but had they been indeed pearls the case would not 
have been different. It would ill become the daughter of a 
distinguished house, the wife and mother of a~ Dallocourt, # 
beg for pearls in the drawing-room of any gentleman in England, 


arid least of all in the drawiny-room of a Dobson, whose ancestory . 


is so immeasurably inferior to our own, althouzh adventitious 
advantages of money and lands may cloth him with a superficial 
superiority.”’ 

Leonard laughed. The sense of the overwhelming dignity of 
his family weighed less heavily upon him than upon his mother. 
‘* But as far as you are concerned,’’ pursued Mrs. Dallocoutt, 
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“it is quite another thing. You have just been hospitably enter- 
tained, and I must say very properly treated at Hufferton Hall, and 
there is no reason whatever why you should not call there to- 
morrow, or the next day, and just let Mr. and Mrs. Dobson know 
that your mother has a finer appreciation than they have of the 
curiosities of which they happen to be in possession.” 

Leonard demurred a good deal, for the task was a somewhat 
distasteful one ; but his natural amiability overcame every scruple, 
and the coveted lizards were transferred to the cottage ornée before 
that week was over. 

* And now, mother,’’ cried he when the case containing them 
had been installed in its appointed place, ‘“‘ Squire Dobson has paid 
us very well for that race after the hat, and I think we may consider 
the debt cancelled.”’ 

Mrs. Dallocourt said, ‘‘ What an idea!’’ and furthermore, 
expressed her opinion that there had been no debt contracted, and 
that the catching of Mr. Dobson's hat was a piece of ordinary 
civility that required no recompense but thanks. ‘But still,” 
continued she, ‘‘ that is no reason why Mr. Dobson should not be 
civil to you in return.” 

‘He has been civil to me,’’ returned Leonard; ‘‘ and he has 
given you these green abominations. What more can you possibly 
expect from him ?”’ 

“He might let you have the shooting over Koughborough 
Farm,” said Mrs. Dallocourt; ‘and unless you are very foolish 
indeed you will ask him for it.’’ 

‘Free ?’’ demanded Leonard, apparently too much taken by 
surprise to frame even a moderately-sized phrase. Whereupon 
his mother curtly inquired whether he thought she could afford to 
pay for it. 

Leonard spared himself the trouble of saying, “ Of course not,” 
and cogitated for a while upun the new idea. 

“He reserves that shooting for himself,’ he said at length. 

“He reserves it for his son,’’ retorted Mrs. Dallocourt; “ and 
seeing that Mr. Peter Dobson is away from Hufferton, and not 
likely to return for many months, I don’t see what pleasure it can 
possibly afford him. Meantime, there are plenty of partridges 
Tunning wild at Kouzhborough; and reason and common-sense 
alike point you out as the proper man to shoot them,” 

Now, Leonard was very fond of shooting, and his mother’s 
Proposition squared uncommonly well with his own inclinations ; 
but he was a modest young man, and his modesty suggested diffi- 
culties. 

“TI suppose Mr. Dobson understands reason and common-sense, 
a8 well as we do,”’ replied he; ‘‘ and perhaps he has other views. 
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He never said a word about the farm at Koughborough, although 
he told me that he should ask me to some shooting parties at the 
Hall. ” 

** He told you that he should ask you,” repeated Mrs. Dallo. 
court. ‘That was as much as to say that you were not to go 
uuless you were asked. It would have been more civil of Mp, 
Dobson if he had said, ‘Come over and shoot whenever you please,” 
However, as he did not choose to say that, the next best thing 
would have been, ‘ Koughborough Grange is not far from your home, 
I hope you will shoot there whenever you feel inclined.’ ”’ 

** It would have been a pretty speech,’’ returned Leonard ; ‘‘ and 
I should have listened to it with great pleasure. But, you see, 
Squire Dobson did not think proper to make it.”’ 

‘* Very likely he forgot,’’ returned Mrs. Dallocourt ; “and there 
would be no harm in your jogging his memory.”’ 

So Leonard, urged on by his mother, did jog Squire Dobson’s 
memory, and obtained leave to make havoc amongst the Kough- 
borough birds whenever the idea occurred to him, an instance of 
liberality on Mr. Dobson’s part that was hardly appreciated as it 
should have been by the haughty mistress of the cottage. 

** He could not have done otherwise,’’ said she, which was 
obviously not the case. But Leonard, engrossed with his new 
amusement, thought it needless to argue the matter. His time 
passed more pleasantly, and more quickly than before ; and allusions 
to haberdashery and the Far West fell less and less frequently from 
his lips. 

Mrs. Dallocourt, pleased with the cessation of these hated topics 
and with the employment that her son had found, felt her anxiety 
decrease, and her hopes and ambition rise; and while Leunard 
blazed away at Squire Dobson’s game, and the green lizards throve 
and prospered satisfactorily, she sat working at her pretty work- 
table, and built delightful castles in Spain. Sometimes they were 
for Elsie, the frolicsome child at her feet—sometimes for her youngest 
son, a midshipman in the Royal Navy—sometimes for her two 
elder daughters, who were finishing their education at a foreign 
school ; but the loftiest, the pleasantest, the completest chateaux, 
the edifices whose realisation she most ardently desired, upon whose 
construction the riches of her imagination were lavished, were 






all for Leonard, her first born. _It was for him she plotted and 


planned while she guided her needle mechanically through its 
appointed course, and set off the Royal Arms with a background 
of sea-green wool. For the generality of pedestrians, Koughborough 
Grange was within walking distance of the cottage ornée, between 
which and Hufferton Hall were three good miles at least, and the 
two places were situated on opposite sides of the cottage. Mrs. 
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Dallocourt, looking up from the lion and the unicorn, from the 
crown, the honi sott.and the rest, would cast her eyes sometimes 
through the north window in the direction of Hufferton, sometimes 
through the south window in the direction of Koughborough, and 
the magic wand of fancy would be more active than the needle of 
reality. In spite of that adventure with the hat, and the subse- 
quent, present of lizards, in spite too, of Leonard’s occasional presence 
at shooting parties at Hufferton, there had been of late, no neigh- 
bourly intercourse betwixt Mrs. Dobson and herself. ‘ Give my 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Dobson,’’ she had said to her son ‘when 
he went upou that errand concerning the Koughborough partridges, 
“and thank her for her pretty gift. Ido not consider it necessary 
to tender her my thanks in person. They were only cast-off 
treasures, and it is her turn to call.’’ 

‘“‘T am so glad that she did not think it incumbent upon her to 
drive over,’’ observed Mrs. Dobson to her husband after the message 
had been delivered. ‘‘ And, indeed, if she had 1 don’t think I 
could possibly have seen her. Mrs. Dallocourt is a very admirable 
woman, 1 have no doubt, and a lady of good family; but in the 
delicate state of my nerves she is really mere than I can stand.” 
And so the valetudinarianism of the lady at the Hall and the pride 
of the lady at the cottage combined to place a gulf between them 
which neither attempted to cross. But none the less uniformly on 
that account did Mrs. Dallocourt choose Hufferton Hall for the 
foundation of her castles in Spain. 

In the meanwhile the autumn passed away. The winter 
snows arrived, and with them came the Christmas festivities. 

The Christmas festivities at Hufferton Hall were not, however, 
much to speak of, and what there were were entirely confined to the 
kitchen. There the crackling yule-log might be surrounded by a 
band of merrymakers, and the festive viands consumed with 


. honours ; but the Squire snored before the roaring fire as indifferently 


as before the fire of another season, and Mrs. Dobson professed her- 
self tired of turkeys, and declared her utter inability to try the 
plum-pudding. No fresh and joyous faces enlivened the spacious 
Tooms, no merry voices, no peals of laughter, were heard upon the 
frozen lake ; the Squire caught a bad cold, the lady’s-maid caught 
another, thereby greatly irritating her mistress, and the latter end 
of the old year and the opening weeks of the new saw Hufferton 
at its dullest and worst. At the cottage ornée things were a trifle 
better; but it was at the houses of the neighbours, the houses to 
which friends and relatives were flocking, to which sons and 
daughters were returning, that the festive season was most fully cele- 
brated. Leonard Dallocourt was in great request. He was a 
good dancer, ‘and a/ pleasant talker, and a favourite at every social 
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gathering. The children liked him, and no juvenile party was 
considered complete unless Elsie’s brother were present. The 
grown-up people liked him too; and matronly ladies, with coming 


entertainments upon their minds, would accost him in a confiden. . 


tial manner and commence a consultation upon the choice of an 
evening. And nobody enjoyed these entertainments more heartily 
than did Leonard himself. ; 

“Oh, you musn’t stop at home to-night,’’ he said, one day to 
his mother as they sat talking after a late breakfast. ‘“‘The Haw. 
claves’ parties are always jolly, and this one is to be a real swell, 
They have engaged capital musicians, I know, and there are going 
to be plenty of nice people. You will hear no end of gossip, and 
feel as merry as a cricket !”’ 

“ It is all very well to feel as merry as a cricket,’’ responded 
Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘“‘ but when one has to ride seven miles in a slow 
pony-carriage for that purpose, and seven miles back again after. 
wards, the pleasure of the thing is rather overshadowed. I really 
cannot undertake it, Leonard. I have done four dances this 
Christmas, besides three juvenile parties, and a couple of musical 
meetings, and, indeed, I can do no more. You must go to the 
Hawclaves’ by yourself.”’ 


So Leonard, though dutifully sorry that his mother should be. 


deprived of what he esteemed an enviable pleasure, resigned himself 
to the anticipation of a solitary drive. 

“It is lucky that you were not inclined to go, mother,” 
he observed, when the little family assembled at their mid-day 
meal. ‘‘ Dobbin has hud so much work to do lately that he has 
fallen quite lame, and is not fit to be used.”’ 

Dobbin was the unpretentious title that Leonard had bestowed 
upon the pony, but to Mrs. Dallocourt’s ears this name was pecu- 
liarly objectionable. She was desirous that all her surroundings 
should be as elegaut and as pretty as possible ; and if now and then, 
owing to the crabbedness of fortune, some few things would creep 
into her possession which could not be said to answer to that 
description, then it was her custom to give them pretty and 
elegant names, and thus in some sort to varnish over their defects. 
Now, her pony was a particularly ugly one; she knew that it 
was ugly, and Leonard knew it, and, in fact, its ugliness was of so 
ypparent and obtrusive a nature as to admit of no dispute. ; but all 

the more strenuously on that account did Mrs. Dallocourt insist 
upon an euphonious appellation. She called the animal Alighieri, 
not from any supposed resemblance to that illustrious genius, but 
simply because the sound pleased her, and she requested her son to 
call it so too; but Leonard, yielding and accommodating as he 
generally was, never could educate his lips or his inclination up to 
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the exceeding elegance of that title. ‘‘ Why won’t Dobbin do?” 

gaid he, ‘‘ the creature looks exactly like a Dobbin.”” And Dobbin 

he called it perpetually, in spite of all remonstrance. The pony 

was steady and strong, and Mrs. Dallocourt’s appreciation of its 

merits was too high to allow her to part with it; so she retained it 

in her possession in spite of its ugliness and its name continued, a 
ject of variance between mother and son. 

‘¢ Dobbin has fallen lame,’’ announced Leonard, ‘‘ and is not 
fit to be used.’’ 

“If you mean the pony,” returned Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘‘ I am 
extremely sorry to hear it.’”” And then she proceeded to put 

divers questions respecting the mode of its cure, and the probable 
- dutation of its incapacity. 
“And, pray,’’ she asked, when these queries had been satisfied, 
“how do you propose to yo to the Hawclaves’ dance this 
evening ¢’’ 

“T am going with the Melburns,” said Leonard. “I met 
Frank Melburn this morning, and told him about Dobbin, and he 
agreed to pick me up on the road. He is going in a dog-cart with 
his brothers, and I am to have the fourth seat.’’ 

Mr. Melburn was the rector of the parish, and his three sons, 
clever, stolid young men, the envy of all papas and mammas who 
had sons destined for professions, were at home for brief holidays. 
They took their pleasure in a serious, business-like manner, con- 
scientiously endeavouring to acquit themselves satisfactorily at all 
dances and «ther entertainments to which they might be invited by 
their father’s friends. Notwithstanding these efforts, they were 
less popular in the neighbourhood than Leonard Dallocourt. Mrs. 
Dallocourt gave her shoulders a contemptuou#shrug as she listened 
to her son’s reply. 

‘* Lively company !’’ she remarked, ‘‘ You might almost as well 
have been alone with Alighieri.” 

But Leonard did not like to hear his friends so slightingiy 
spoken of. 

‘* You are quite mistaken, mother. Frank Melburn is not at all 
@ bad fellow, and no more are the others; they can talk very 
entertainingly, when they please, and be much more worth listening 
to than others who talk faster. I assure you they are ouch better 
company than you take them for !’’ 

‘They might easily be that,’’ said Mrs. Daliocourt, and gave a 
Sarcastic little laugh. She was in the habit of scattering her 
ridicule broadcast amongst all her acquaintance, and these highly 
meritorious young men iuvariably had their full share. 

“ Well,’’ said Leonard, who saw neither pleasure nor profit in 
pursuing the subject further, ‘‘ I havea piece of news to tell you ;”’ 
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and his mother looked up in expectation. ‘Miss Dobson came 
home unexpectedly last week, and is going to be at the Haw. 
claves’ to-night !”’ 

At this announcement a remarkable change came over Mrs, 
Dallocourt’s countenance. Her eyes opened wider than was their 
wont, unaccustomed wrinkles appeared upon her forehead, her lips 
were parted, and her cheeks were flushed ; there was not a feature 
of the handsume and haughty face uninfluenced by the general 
commotion. 

‘*Leonard,”’ she said, after a short interval of consideration, 
“TI must go to that party, too. I have a mind to see Miss 
Dobson ?”’ 

It was Leonard’s turn to be surprised then ; and he stared in 

blank astonishment. 
| ‘* How'on earth are you going to get there?’ he inquired; 
‘and why are you so specially anxious to see Miss Dobson? She 
is not such a very interesting young person.”’ 

“She is, [ think as interesting as most young people,”’ re- 
torted Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘‘ and certainly more interesting than a good 


many. She is Mr. Dobson’s only daughter; and he has but 
one son.”’ 


Leonard was silent; marvelling within himself why his mother: 


should have thought it necessary to make the last two statements. 
That Miss Dobson and her brother were the only children of the 
squire of that name, was a well-known and acknowledged fact that 
no one ever dreamed of disputing, and its formal proclamation upon 
the present occasion appeared to him an incomprehensible work of 
supererogation. 

** Yes,” said he,*after a little while, ‘“‘she certainly is Mr. 
Dobson's only daughter; and she is very much like him in the 
face. I can’t say what she is like in other respects, because she 
hardly ever speaks, She doesn’t dance very well; the Squire 
don’t dance at all.’’ 

‘As for the Squire’s dancing,” cried Mrs. Dallocourt a little 
impatiently,“ that is quite irrelevant to the question. I wish, 
Leonard, you would learn to talk relevantly.”’ 

“If I knew what the question was,’’ replied Leonard with 
placidity, ‘I would endeavour to talk relevantly to it. .What is 
the question ?”’ 

Mrs. Dallocourt looked rather puzzled. 

** I don’t know that there is any particular question,’’ she said at 
length. “But tell you, Leonard, I must go to the Hawclaves’ 
to-night. I am quite determined about it. It is a long while 
emce I have seen Miss Dobson tospeak to, and [should like to renew 
our acquaintance ; and.as these Christmas entertainments must be 
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very tieatly over by this time, seeing that Christmas day fell some. 
thing like a month ago, I may not find another such good chance — 
forsome time. I must go to-night. If Alighieri can’t take me I 

must go somehow else.’ And Mrs. Dallocourt gave her head an 

energetic toss to denote the firmness of her resolution. 

“Tt is very easy to say somehow else,’’ observed Leonard, 
“but it is not easy to settle how somehow else is to be. This isa 
busy day with the people, and there is no animal in tue place that 
I know of, either to be borrowed or hired. Of course, if we had 
known beforehand what a fix we should be in, we might have hired 
a fly from Gurton ; but it is too late for that now.’’ 

_ Gurton was the nearest town to the cottage ornée, and was about 

eight miles off. 

‘It would have been quite unnecessary,’’ replied Mrs. Dallo- 
court ; “and there is no occasion to be under any anxiety about the 
matter whatever. There will, probably, be a spare seat in the 
Hufferton carriage, and | am quite sure that I shail be welcome to 
occupy it. It will be obliged, on the way to the Hawelaves’, to 
pass within a few yards of our gate, and it may as well stop and 
take me in.”’ 

“You don’t mean to say,’’ said Leonard, “that you will stand at 
the gate and hail the coachman ?”’ . 

* Of course not,’’ replied Mrs. Datlocourt. ‘* But I don’t see 
why you should not just walk over and speak about it befure- 
hand.’’ 

Leonard laid down his knife and fork and looked solemnly into 
his mother’s face. 

- “ Mother,”’ he began, “I don’t object to the walk. Pray, don’t 
think such a thing fora minute. But——’’ 

“On, for goodness sake don’t look so grave about it!’’ inter. 
rupted Mrs. Dallocourt. “* If there is one thing I dislike more than 
another, it is to see people discuss the most trivial things in the 
world with au air of ponderous wisdom.”’ 

Leonard laughed, and took up his knife and fork. His mother was 
evidently “‘ put out ’’ just then, a malady to which she was subject 
at intervals, and he was willing todo his utmost to soothe her; but 
he held his own views upon the subject under discussion, aud did 
not keep them to himself. 

‘“‘T won’t look wiser than I can help,”’ said he; “and it 
certainly is a trivial matter; but 1 think that we are inclined to 
eperoach too much upon the Dobsons. It seems to me that I am 
constantly walking over to Hufferton to ask favours. Besides, how 
do you know that there will be a spare seat in the carriage? They 
May have friends staying with them who will take up all the 
room. ~ 
If 
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“They may have, and they may not have,” returned Mrs, 
Dallocourt ; ‘‘ and the chances are that they have not. As for these 
constant favours that you speak of, 1 don’t know anything at all 
about them.” 

‘** There were the lizards,"’ explained Leonard, “ and there is 
the shooting.”’ 

But Mrs. Dallocourt, however, would listen to no talk of lizards 
or shooting. She laughed to scorn all the delicate scruples of her 
son, declared that Squire Dobson must be a Goth and a snob if he 
declined to accede to her request, and waxed so earnestly and so 
eloquently impressive that Leonard yielded, as he generally did, and 
set out to do her bidding. 

“Caroline,’’ said Squire Dobson to his wife, as he stood, poker 
in hand, before the fire that evening, “ what do you think young 
Dallocourt came for to-day ?”’ 

“ Really, Charles,”’ valiel Mrs. Dobson from the sofa, ‘* I have 
not even the beginning of an idea, and feel far too languid to make 
a suggestion. If it was about anything of importance I beg that 
you will tell me without further preface ; and if it was unimportant, 
pray let me know it at once, in order that I may not be left in 
suspense. In the delicate state of my health suspense is the worst 
thing possible.” 

“Tt was his mother that sent him,”’ pursued the Squire, poking 
manfully away at the coals. ‘I hate that woman !”’ 

Mrs. Dobson closed her eyes. She always did close her eyes 
when anything approaching to strong language issued from her 


husband's lips. 
‘*I hate that woman!’’ repeated Mr. Dobson, as he settled 
himself in his arm.chair. ‘“ She is a woman who would swallow 


you from head to heels, if you gave her but the tip of your finger. 
I wonder what she'll be up to next! She has taken to ordering 
our carriage about already !’’ 

‘‘ Ordering our carriage about !"’ echoed Mrs. Dobson in accents 
of unaffected astonishment. And then the Squire enlightened her 
concerning the errand on which Leonard had come. 

“Mrs. Dobson saw nothing to be displeased at. 

‘* T am sure,”’ said she, ‘‘ as far as I am concerned Mrs Dallo- 
court is exceedingly welcome to the seat. I hope, Charles, you did 
not refuse her.”’ 

Mr. Dobson replied that he had had a great mind to do so; 


from which Mrs. Dobson understood that he had not done it ; and . 


she languidly expressed her gratification. 

‘It is one of my principies,’’ continued she, ‘‘ never to refuse 
to do a kindness to anyone, provided it can be done without the 
slightest inconvenience to myself. Now, the present occasion is 
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such a one as I like. If I had been going myself this evening 
Ishould have made a point of fabricating some excuse, whereby 
the honour of Mrs. Dallocourt’s company in the carriage might 
have been avoided, even had there been room for her, for she is so 
overpowering and energetic a talker that her society is more than [ 
can bear ; but, considering that I never had the slightest intention 
of going, and that her presence in the carriage will make no manner 
of difference to me, I feel thankful that I am able to render her a 
kindness 1!” 

“You talk exactly like a woman,”’ replied Mr. Dobson ; ‘* you 
talk exactly like a woman !”’ 

‘‘T have no doubt I do,’’ replied Mrs. Dobson, “ and I consider 
it adact to be proud of. It is one great consolation to me in the 

‘midst of my nervous affections, that at least no one can accuse me 
of that departure from feminine characteristics so prevalent amongst 
some members of my sex.”’ 

“Don’t you see,’’ pursued the Squire, without paying much 
attention to this complacent comment on his reproach, “don’t you 
see that the oftener we accede to these cool requests of hers, the 
oftener she will prefer them? She is like the horseleech that cries 
‘yive, give!’ I don’t care twopence for the seat; but it shows the 
spirit ef the woman. And, pray, how did she know that it would. 
not be wanted: . I tell you there will beno end toit. It is not the 
first time that she has served us so, nor yet the second. I have not 
forgotten about those lizards !”’ 

“T offered her those,’’ remarked Mrs. Dobson. “And you 
know, Charles, you were always railing at their ugliness.’’ 

This was true ; but it is one thing to grumble at one’s posses. 
sio.s, and another to wish to part with them. The Squire growled 
uneasily, and vented his spleen upon the unoffending coals. The 
green lizards had been brought to him by a friend after distant 
travels, and though he had always derided and railed at them, as 
his wife observed, he had viewed them with a secret complacency, 
and had seen them conveyed to the cottage ornée with feelings the 
Teverse of amiable. It was from the summary pouncing upon those 
foreign reptiles that arose the dislike of Mrs. Dallocourt that 
caused him to regard her simplest action with an angry distrust, 
and the decided expression of which had necessitated the closing of 

Mrs. Dobson’s eyes. 





















































SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


Ir is indeed lamentable that only six weeks after the death of 
Kingsley, another able aud accomplished man of letters should be 
called away in the prime of life, by that dreadful messenger, who, 
whether he strikes at the monarch’s stately portals, or at the 
peasant’s lowly door, takes no refusal. A few days of illness, 
brought on by a severe cold, and Sir Arthur Helps followed the 
many great and benevolent men whom he had called friends, and 
whom England had learnt to love with a love that will not soon 
get cold. 

Arthur Helps belonged to an order of writers exceedingly 
numerous at the present day, but rare in earlier times—writers 
whose hearts overflowed with love for their fellow-men, who were 
full of compassion for the poor anc lowly, who yearned to leave the 
world better than they found it. These men did not write to build 
up a reputation or to earn money; though both money and fame 
fell abundantly to their lot. They were without party-feeling ; 
they did not resort to sarcasm, slander, and abuse; they poured 
forth their thoughts on the condition of the people and of the 
world, thinking only of doing good. They made ample allowance 
for the weaknesses of human nature, and while freely exposing dark 
spots in the economy of modern society, never ridiculed those who 
were responsible for these evils, never blamed the man for the 
faults of which he was guilty, and which they considered rather 
blots on his character than essential parts of it. ‘They felt and 
frankly acknowledged how poor and sinful is the human heart, how 
often its best resolutions end in empty prayers for amendment, 
how peculiarly man is the creature of circumstances, the product 
of education and habit; and, knowing all this, they hesitated to 
blame, though they were not blind to the fault. 
| .!Immeasurably superior to the masses of their countrymen, 
holding ‘the broadest and noblest views about religion and politics, 
these men, nearly all now gone to their last home, approached 
more closely to the model set them by the Founder of the Christian 
religion than did even those able and upright men who adorned 
the literature of this country fifty years ago, ten times more 
closely than did the wits and satirists of the last century. It is 
no little praise to say of Sir Arthur Helps that he belongs to that 
small band of upright Christian men, which numbers Arnold, 
Whately, Maurice, Kingsley, Chalmers, Baden Powell, Lytton, 
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Thackeray, Stanley, Dickens, and many others in its ranks, and 
among whom he took so high a place. 

The most superficial examination at once shows the difference 
between Helps and these generous co.workers of his and the great 
writers of the last century. The latter, as far as ability, wit, 
jearning and literary excellence went, were not in any respect 
inferior to their successors; but, partly in consequence of the lives 
they led, partly in consequence of the views then entertained about 
what was allowable in literature, they gave the world books, 
essays, poems which, with few exceptions, could not have come 
from the pen of Kingsley or of Helps. The group of distinguished 
- men who assisted Addison in the preparation of the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ 
and who were a great improvement on their predecessors, had not 
. that sympathy for man, that tender compassion for the weak and 
sinful, which, thank Heaven, are the characteristics of the present 
school of writers. A hundred years ago many of the leading 
writers led lives far from spotless; their morals were bad; their 
habits dissolute. Here and there an exception occurs, but the 
exceptions were very few. And then, worse than all, the 
withering sarcasm, the ill-natured invective, the wilful mis- 
representation, the degrading of literature from its high place to be 
the tool of party leaders, and a terrible instrument in the hands of 
malice and impiety, gave a tone to the writings of that day which 
I trust will never again be possible. 

Now and then some of the weekly reviews of the present day 
publish articles calculated to foment ill-feeling, to loosen the 
bands holding society together, and to bitterly wound those unfor- 
tunates against whom the writer discharges his poisoned arrows. 
But these are quite exceptions. The great authors of our genera- 
tion, who were the friends of rich and poor, were not cast in the 
mould of Fielding and Smollett, and had higher aims than poor 
John Wilson Croker. 

Arthur Helps was one of the brightest lights in the modern 
order I have just been describing. What his politics were I do 
not know, nor would it be easy to tell whether he had any 
enemies. There is not an ill-natured expression in any of his 
many works. All he wrote breathes the spirit of that great com- 
mandment; “Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you ;’’ and when he lay on his death-bed, looking back over a 
life passed in doing good to his countrymen and to all mankind, it 
is hard to believe that he could have called to mind any sentence 
which he would have wished unwritten. He wrote with such a 
sense of responsibility that, had he written with the shadow of 
death over him, he could not have been more guarded in his 
expressions, more considerate in the censure he bestowed. 
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Against him no one had a word to say. He was benevolen 
and forgiving to a fault. The many great men whom for thirty 
years past he had seen so much of, all appeared to have regarded 
bim as a friend of that stamp not everyday met with. His life is 
said to have been absolutely spotless, a pattern to his friends, an 
example to the world. His Queen, who saw much of him, and 
who had many opportunities, of course, of finding among the crowds 
of scholars, divines, and statesmen, who surround her throne, the 
best and noblest men of the day, found in him a friend, a coun. 
sellor, a comforter whose place even she will not easily fill, 
Knowing as we do the reserve generally exercised in these matters, 
and the grudging hand with which royal favour is meted out to 
loyal subjects, that notice which, a few days after Sir Arthur's 
death, appeared in the papers, in which the Queen simply and 
touchingly records her sense of his great virtues and high abilities, 
is the most remarkable tribute to his worth which he could have 
received. He was the friend of the foremost men in the state, the 
leaders of parties, the rulers of the Church and of the great 
professions, and, last but not least, the faithful friend and wise 
counsellor of his Sovereign, who always knew that from him she 
could get advice on which she could implicitly rely. 

Some of the short papers which, from time to time have 
appeared of late years in the leading magazines, signed, in his 
simple, unobtrusive way, so characteristic of the man, A. H., are 
most interesting, and give as good an insight into his heart as any 
of the more important works that have come from his busy pen. 
There are several papers in which he has beautifully recorded his 
impressions of some of the great men whom he had known, and 
who had preceded him by a little space to the grave. One on 
Lord Clarendon, another on Dickens, and a third on Charles 
Kingsley, the last published two months ayo in “ Macmillan,”’ are 
among the best of the kind. There is such a generous appreciation 


+ of the talents of his friends, such sympathy with and for them, 


such sorrow at the loss he, in common with all England, had 
sustained, that no one could refuse to admit that he was indeed a 
great and good man. 

What will be his position in English literature? What is the 
value of the work he did? What are his books remarkable for! 
These are somewhat difficult questions to answer, though they are 
being asked on all hands. And, perhaps, in his case there will be, 
both now and for years to come, more diversity of opinion than 
usual. It must be remembered that his position was a most 
»eculiar one, and calculated to make it almost impossible for him 
* form and to express those clear, well-defined, unmistakeable 


opinions, which other writers, more fortunately circumstanced, 
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could hold and give’to the world. His natural turn of mind 
may have to some extent influenced the tone of his writings, 
and the delicate offices he, at various times, held must still more 
have made him cautious. He was not a Member of Parliament, 
a clergyman, a Queen’s Counsel, a successful court physician. 
He was not connected with any partyin Church or State, nor had he 
anything to do with any great social or national organisation. In 
early life he was the private secretary of one distinguished public 
man after another; first of Lord Monteagle, Lord Melbourne’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, next of Lord Carlisle, Lord Lieu. 
tenant of Ireland; then he held several delicate and responsible 
posts; and finally, sixteen years ago, he became Clerk to the 
Privy Council, a delicate, though honourable office, bringing him 
into constant contact with the ablest and most influential public 
men of the day. 

Caution was impressed upon him, and caution marks all he 
wrote. He had opportunities of seeing and knowing statesmen 
representing all colours and parties, and thus he got to see how 
much goodness of heart and greatness of intellect there was in men 
holding radically different opinions. Then, again, I presume he 
would have laid himself open to the severest censure, both from 
the Government and from the periodical press, had he, in any of 
his works, criticised the motives and actions of the ministers, 
whom he knew so well, and of whose conduct, perhaps, few could 
judge better. No man ever seemed more closed in, on every hand, 
with difficulties which would render success as a writer im. 
possible, no man moré cautiously and wisely avoided those diffi. 
culties. In all estimates of his abilities the peculiar nature of the 
posts he held must never be forgotten. To me it seems that in it 
we must seek the key to much that would otherwise seem in- 
explicable in his style. 

An opinion, sometimes expressed, is that he was capable of 
something greater than anything he ever accomplished. No one 
means by this to hint that Arthur Helps was not a great and 
original writer, still the impression left on the mind is that, 
‘valuable as are his works, full of wisdom, of knowledge of man. 
kind, something more—greater and more original—might have 
come from his pen. Perhaps, had he retired from public life at 
forty-five, and shaken himself altogether free from the restraints of 
a delicate official position, he might have formed opinions more 
decided, and written something more capable of rousing the enthu- 
siasm of the nation, and of forcing those who had read what he 
had written to bestir themselves and to do something. 

Like Kingsley and Thackeray, he did not allow himself to be 
influenced by national prejudices and habits. The good in other 
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nations he generously admired and warmly praised. For e 

how kindly he speaks of the German people, of their habits, their 
out.door life, their imnocent amusements, their sobriety! Again, 
how passionately he loved nature in all her wild, luxumant 
beauty! There is that well-known passage in “Friends in 
Council,”” in which this love of the country comes strongly 
out. He had been staying in a continental city near which, 
according to the guide books, there was nothing to interest the 
tourist. But Sir Arthur thought differently. He left his carriage 
at the post-house, and walked into the yreat pine forest, and there 
he wasdelighted. “‘ There was that almost indescribably coothing 
sound (the Romans would have used the word susurrus)—the 
aggregate of many gentle movements of gentle creatures. ‘I'he 
birds hopped but a few paces off as I approached them; the 
brilliant butterflies wavered hither and thither betore me; there 
was a soft breeze that day, and the tall trees swayed to and fro 
politely to each other. I found many delightful resting-places.’’ 

Sir Arthur did not confine himself to one walk of literature. In 
this, too, he resembled many of the leading writers of the present 
day, nor did he only take a lively interest in those subjects about 
which he wrote. He was an enlightened advocate of sanitary 
reform, and of a national and comprehensive system of education. 
He was certain to approve of anything which could in any wise 
make the lives uf his fellow-men happier and more prosperous, aud 
raise them sucially and morally. 

As a historian he can never rank high. Not but what he had 
thoroughly mastered his subject, and had a perfect knowledge of 
the language and manners of the people whose exploits he was 
describing ; but his humane heart sank within him at the long 
strings of bloody deeds, fierce raids, treacherous reprisals, which 
form the chief events in the histury of the conquest of America by 
the Spaniards. Then Sir Arthur weighed everything so calmly 
and judicially, was, in short, so afraid of saying anything which was 
not absolutely and in its minutest particulars true, that his 
historical works are deficient in that power of description, that 
admiration for the personages whose lives he is recording, which 
have made Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico” so deservedly 
popular, and such a splendid specimen of a semi-military history. 

In another walk—the drama, he obtained as much fame as the 
majority of writers who have of late years written for the staye. 
One of his dramatic pieces, “ Oulita,’’ a tragedy, published in 
1858, is exceedingly beautiful. There is something so graceful 
and dignified in the characters described; all have some merit; 
all are perfectly natural, and though this play has probably never 
been acted, and might not be a success, were it acted, it greatly 
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the student who carefully studies it. Two songs are 
introduced in the play, one of which, ‘‘ The End of the Rebel 
Stenko-Rezin’s Love.”’ is a charming lyric, and shows how great 
and varied were Sir Arthur's gifts. 
~**Qulita’’ was something more than a tragedy intended just to 
be read or acted, and then laid aside. Were anyone to take up 
Sir Arthur’s works, and to fall into the error of thinking that they 
were to be hurriedly read and at once forgotten, he would do the 
author injustice and lose the point of his works. Sir Arthur’s 
works are intended to teach great moral lessons, to expose the 
cankers eating into modern society, and substituting fresh and 
dreadful evils for those which advancing civilisation has swept 
away. As a mere narrative, ‘‘ Oulita’’ is remarkable for the very 
fine characters introduced. “Oulita,”’ herself, the ‘‘ Count,’’ the 
« Princess,’’ and the ‘‘ Small Wise Man,”’ cannot fail to delight 
the reader. But the tragedy had other objects; it exposes the 
awful evils of slavery, and shows the horrors of an irresponsible, 
absolute government, with its machinery of secret police, and its 
cruel punishments. 

I have already referred to Sir Arthur’s success in a third field 
of letters—kindly biographical notices of eminent men whom he 
had personally known. There remains a fourth and last branch of’ 
literature, the one in which his success was still greater, and with 
which his reputation will always be associated. It is difficult to 
give a name to this kind of literary work. Anyone who has read 
“Friends in Council,’’ “ Companions of my Solitude,’’ ‘‘ Conver- 
sations on War and General Culture,’’ will know their peculiarities. 
They are not merely a succession of moral essays—they are not 
dialogues ; but they really consist of essays followed by.dialogues. | 
But this is not all; the parties in these wonderful conversations 
are real, living persons; each well-defined and natural, and dis. 
tinguished by little peculiarities which are unmistakeable. The 
friends who there converse are all scholars and well-bred gentlemen, 
broad-minded, liberal, benevolent men, full of high principle, 
gentlemanly feeling. 

What may be taken to be the first of a series, now extending 
over eight or ten little volumes, was a work published in 1841, and 
containing sixteen essays, one of some length, the remainder 
exceedingly short. To this book he gave the name of ‘‘ Essays 
written in the Intervals of Business.’ The fifteen short essays are 
all well written, and deal with a variety of subjects, such as 
Advice, Secrecy, Party-spirit. They are full of kind wisdom 
and thoughtful reflections. The last essay is on “ Organisation 
im Daily Life,” and is followed by an interesting conversation 
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on the essay itself. That conversation is in every respect 
admirable, and showed the peculiar bent of the author's mind. 

In 1847 Sir Arthur published a work called ‘‘ Friends in 
Council,”’ the plan of which 1s singular. The writer is supposed 
to be an aged clergyman, named Dunsford, who meets to pass 
summer evenings with two old college pupils—Ellesmere, a 
barrister ; and Milverton. The last reads some essays of his own 
composition, dealing with important questions, such as War, 
Hatred, Education, Slavery, Population, and. then the writer, his 
friend, and his old tutor proceed to discuss the essays. There is 
nothing surely more touching than the sweet, mild temper of old 
Dunsford; more curious than the clear, vigorous intellect of 
Ellesmere; more pleasing than the benevolence and wisdom of 
Milverton. 

In 1850, appeared ‘“‘ Companions of My Solitude,”’ in which 
Sir Arthur, this time under the form of Milverton, discusses 
some great, social problems. Conversations are here and there 
introduced between Duunsford, Ellesmere, and Milverton; but 
the most striking part of this charming work is the touching 
account of a poor German maiden, given by the sarcastic Sir 
John Ellesmere. There is something so full of patbos in what the 
great barrister says that the object of the writer, in introducing 
this incident, is more than accomplished. I know few things more 
beautiful than this little'sketch of Gretchen, the kindly, thought 
ful, refined German girl. 

Nine years later Sir Arthur published two more volumes of 
“Friends in Council.’’ It had been said that he could not possibly 
allow each personage to write essays, which should at once be seen 


to be in keeping with the character assigned to the writer. Sir 


Arthur, who no doubt had seen the challenge thrown down, went 
over the same yround again, and ran the tremendous risk of being 
bis own rival, of pushing his efforts too far. But such was the 
force of his genius that he more than triumphed. ‘The second 
series of “ Friends in Council ’’ is far superior in every respect to 
the first. 

But Mr. Midhurst, a slow diplomatist, is added to the group 
of friends who re-appear in the second series ; and two young girls 
are introduced—Blanche and Mildred, the cousins o{ Milverton. 
The essays are still finer, the conversations still more animated 
than anything that had before come from Sir Arthur’s pen. 
Midburst, Dunsford, Ellesmere, each writes an essay perfectly in 
keeping with the man, and Sir Arthur silenced his critics at once 
and for ever. 

The second series of “ Friends in Council ”’ is also supposed to 
‘be written by Dunsford, who acts as the chronicler of what is 
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ead, said, and done, and in this series has more to do than in the 
former, for be has to relate the incidents of a continental tour, 
which the whole party went, as well as to recount his own love 
story, and very beautiful the latter is. The old clergyman goes a 
walk with Mildred, and tells her how long, long years before, when 
he had just taken the highest honours at the University, his own 
heart was nearly broken by a love disappointment. He, who 
seems to have so little romance in him, had entertained a tender, 
reverent admiration for a beautiful girl, whom he hoped to make 
his; but she, though he did not know it, had set her heart else. 
where, and not knowing of—perhaps, not even suspecting his love 
for her—told him that she was going to marry her cousin Henry, 
Mildred’s father. 

‘And since then one work after another has come from his pen; 
one essay after another; and he has again and again introduced 
long, wise conversations by an ever-increasing circle of friends 
incouncil, Here and there, in all his works, are touching incidents. 
In almost every page some wise remark, so full of truth and 
justice, delights the cultured reader. A novel, too—‘‘ Realmab,”’ 
has come from his untiring pen. And a few years ago he published 
in “ Good Words,’’ a ‘‘ Conversation and a Story,’’ fully equal to 
anything he had ever written. And quite lately, before that busy 
hand ceased from its labour of love, a book, ‘* Social Pressure,’’ has 
been given to the world, as remarkable as any of its many 
predecessors. 

Sir Arthur is undoubtedly discursive, and, as I have hinted, 
there is not that fierce energy in any of his works which rouses the 
reader into instant action. As a master of the suggestive form of 
essay he ranks deservedly high. I mean that his works abound in 
sentences containing great truths, suggesting all manner of 
subjects for reflection, and the reader every moment feels tempted 
to pause and thiuk out for himself what has only been 
hinted at. 

Perhaps it will be objected that Sir Arthur’s characters may 
be rather wanting in energy and earnestness: perhaps the conver- 
Sations are a little too well balanced, the conflict of opinion not 
decided enough; but, after all, this may be one of the greatest 
claims he has to the admiration of posterity. Everyone can take 
Up any one of his essays and read it with deep interest and great 
Prot. ‘There he will find everything that can be said pro and 
con. He cannot fail to get good, though he seems to be at liberty 
to form his own opinion ; for Sir Arthur, though writing calmly 
and judicially, wrote always so truthfully, was so free from preju- 
dice, that in all his works the truth comes prominently out, and 
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cannot fail to impress and influence the reader almost in spite of 
himeelf. 

There are passages in this great man’s works in which he hints, 
and with truth, that many of the persons whose sole object in life 
is to get a seat in Parliament might with advantage be replaced 
by other snd abler men from the world of letters. Many yijj 
wonder whether he, who knew so much of politics, and was g 
generous, would have succeeded there. Here, in England, the 
laurels which adorn the great writer’s name, are much cove 
and are worth much; but they do not take the form of great 
Parliamentary honours, as in France and the United States, 
The illustrious English author may obtain a baronetcy, or 
still ‘more rarely a peerage, but he cannot hope for a seat in 
the Cabinet, unless, like Gladstone, Disraeli, Lytton, and 
Macaulay, he has done enough in public life to entitle him to 
such an honour irrespectively of literary fame. Whether Helps 
would kave made a good and energetic Secretary of State is 
doubtful, though he would have succeeded quite as well as many 
of those who have held the office. But he would have been an 
acquisition to either House of Parliament, and he, to whose 
wisdom and ripe scholarship England owes * Friends in Council,” 
would, in the councils of the nation, have played an useful and 
honourable part, and been guided by a feeling of responsibility 
many members of Parliament know nothing of. 
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A SIORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
_ Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c 


CHAPTER LV. 


“Tis but thy name that is my enemy.” 
Romeo and Juliet, act ii. 


Mrs. Norris and her children were assembled in the dining-room 
of the house in Georges.square, one bleak snowy morning in 
January. Breakfast was laid, and they waited only the appearance 
of the head of the family to commence their meal. But as was 
often the case, Norris was late, and so éach individual was whiling — 
away the time in his or her own fashion. 

Mrs. Norris was forwarding preparations, by putting the sugar 
into the cups, whilst she consulted the timepiece every minute, 
and at length made the remark, ‘‘I shall begin breakfast without 
your father, if he does not come soon.”’ 

Five years bave elapsed since Teresa Ayleworth came from 
Tanner’s Close with her cousin to his house in Georges-square. 
Even then, Mrs. Norris had began to look faded and worn out, 
but now she has aged still more, and very quickly. Her face is 
haggard and her eyes sunken ; she is very thin, and has all the 
appearance of a person in rapidly-failing health, her temper, too, 
has become querulous and peevish. From being a very strong 
and active woman, she had tallen, or was rapidly falling into, a 
state of great weakness and debility; a consummation probably 
brought about by more causes than one: successive losses of her 
children, except Mark, added to her voluntary severe labours in the 
Cause of science, when travelling about the wildest and remotest 
Spots with her husband, and continued exposure to wind. and 
Weather, at all times and seasons of the year, were at length working 
fatal effects on her constitution, though Norris himself was, as usual, 
the iast wo perceive it. 

Flora, now a fine tall girl of two and twenty, was-scanning the 
nautical intelligence in the pages of. the Scotsman, which. always 
Possessed the yreatest interest for her. . 
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Oliver was exhibiting a pair of skates to Mark, and announci 
his intention of going to Duddingston Loch that afternoon ; and the 
two youngest members of the family, Peter and Thomas, were 
gazing with delight at the white snow-drifts in the square, and 
promising themselves a fine game of snowball when they came 
from the High School. 

At length Norris made his appearance, little changed in the 
five years that had gone by, only that he looked more weather. 
beaten, and perhaps a trifle more slovenly in his attire. Under his 
left arm he carried two or three books, which he still retained in 
the same place, after he had taken his seat at the table; silently 
took the cup of tea which his wife had passed to him, with his 
right hand, gazing straight before him with a pre-occupied look, 
and seeming absorbed in meditation of a not very pleasing kind. 

Mark and Oliver exchanged glances and smiled, as they 
watched Norris pressing the volumes under his arm, and apparently 
heedless of everything that was passing around him. To Flora’s 
demand for a slice of ham, he replied in an abstracted manner, 
“ Yes, Yes,’’ though he continued gazing fixedly on vacancy. 
Her second demand for ham met with the same response; at. the 
third, with the hand that was at liberty, he took up a knife in a 
helpless sort of fashion, and transferring his gaze to the ham, 
seemed at length to have a faint idea that he had been asked for 
some, and to be wondering, at the same time, why he could not 
cut it. 

The boys laughed, and Flora could not help smiling. But Mrs. 
Norris looked cross, and spoke as though she were. 

“My dear, what are you doing with those books under your 
arm? Do, for goodness sake, put them away, and give Flora a little 
ham ; she has asked you three times, and you have only said “ Yes, 
yes.”” You really get more absent every day.” 

To this accusation Norris made no direct reply ; probably because 
he knew he could not refute it; for in truth, he was conscious of 
being often very abstracted, and oblivious of what was passing around 
him. On one occasion, having paid a visit to a barber, the gen- 
tleman, who next consigned himself to that functionary could not, 
when he rose up shaved, find his stock anywhere. Small wonder; 
for, a little later, Dr. Norris was discovered wearing, in addition to 
his own stock, the missing one buckled over it. In the streets his sons 
spoke to him sometimes, by way of joke, and he would answer them 
in an absent fashion, quite unconscious of the person to whom he 
was speaking. It was continually that he wasso completely ab- 
sorbed in his reflections, and when he was roused from them, and 
became aware of his abstraction, he usually showed some little 
vexation of spirit; so on the present occasion, he deposited the 
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hooks rather hastily on the table, made some unintelligible re. 
mark, the purport of which seemed to be, that when a parcel of 
boys talked continually at table it was impossible to hear anything, 
and then proceeded to cut some ham for Flora. 

Mark and Oliver only smiled at this accusation, levelled, as 
they well knew, at themselves. They were too much accustomed 
to the ready facility with which Norris could shift blame from his 
own to any other shoulders. ‘lhe ease, indeed, was marvellous 
with which he at all times transferred this commodity from himself 
to his relatives or friends. 

_“T suppose,” said Mark, who was mischievous enough, to try 
sometimes to nullify these efforts on the part of his step-father, 
“that Dr. Norris was down deep in the lowest primary stratified 
rocks, or else in the brown coal formation. Poor Flora!—his 
children asked bim for bread, and he gave them a stone.”’ 

Norris laughed at first at this sally of Mark’s, and then, after 
he had pondered over it for a minute or two, looked vexed, and pro- 
ceeded to bring a counter accusation, which involved all his chil- 
dren. ‘*When you are my age, Mr. Mark Unsworth, and perhaps 
grown grey-headed, like me, in the lapse of years spent in toil of 

mind and body for the benefit of children not too grateful, and 
_ know not how to meet the expenses-their extravagance entails 
upon you, you may sometimes be guilty of the unpardonable offence 
of alsence of mind.” 

“Fortunately for me, my dear sir,’’ replied Mark smiling, 
“I shall never suffer from ungrateful children. The owner of 
these stumps intends to live and die a bachelor.” 

Norris received this answer in contemptuous silence, and then 
taking up a letter, evidently written on long, business-looking blue 
foolscap paper, from the table beside him, said, as he examined it, 
“Ibe Chester post-mark. Oh! this will be my lawyer's bill, 
anda swinging one I'll be bound. Well, that may wait till break- 
fast is over.”’ 

. And he laid the letter down on the table, with looks expressive 
of much mental disturbance; and recurring to his former theme, he 
observed, addressing Mrs. Norris, ‘* Our expenses increase to such 
4 friyhtful extent, and will continue to do so, so far as I can 
Perceive, that 1 really see no other resource than to break up 
housekeeping, and thus render myself homeless in iny old age, for 
the sake of my children.” 

“Will the next step, Doctor Norris, in the scale of retrench. 
ment be to go abroad ?’’ asked Mark, in a jocular tone. 

3 Probably I shall find it necessary to do so,’’ replied Norris, 
loftily, ‘‘ both for economy and our health’s sake.”’ 

“I quite agree with you, my dear,’ chimed in Mrs. Norris ; 
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Oliver was exhibiting a pair of skates to Mark, and announcing 
his intention of going to Duddingston Loch that afternoon ; and the 
two youngest members of the family, Peter and Thomas, were 
gazing with delight at the white snow-drifts in the square, and 
promising themselves a fine game of snowball when they came 
from the High School. 

At length Norris made his appearance, little changed in the 
five years that had gone by, only that he looked more weather. 
beaten, and perhaps a trifle more slovenly in his attire. Under his 
left arm he carried two or three books, which he still retained in 
the same place, after he had taken his seat at the table; silently 
took the cup of tea which his wife had passed to him, with his 
right hand, gazing straight before him with a pre-occupied look, 
and seeming absorbed in meditation of a not very pleasing kind. 

Mark and Qliver exchanged glances and smiled, as they 
watched Norris pressing the volumes under his arm, and apparently 
heedless of everything that was passing around him. To Flora’s 
demand for a slice of ham, he replied in an abstracted manner, 
“ Yes, Yes,’’ though he continued gazing fixediy on vacancy. 
Her second demand for ham met with the same response; at. the 
third, with the hand that was at liberty, he took up a knife in a 
helpless sort of fashion, and transferring his gaze to the ham, 
seemed at length to have a faint idea that he had been asked for 
some, and to be wondering, at the same time, why he could not 
cut it. 

The boys laughed, and Flora could not help smiling. But Mrs. 
Norris looked cross, and spoke as though she were. 

“My dear, what are you doing with those books under your 
arm? Do, for goodness sake, put them away, and give Fora a little 
ham ; she has asked you three times, and you have only said “ Yes, 
yes.” You really get more absent every day.” 

To this accusation N orris made no direct reply ; probably because 
he knew he could not refute it; for in truth, he was conscious of 
~ being often very abstracted, and-oblivious of what was passing around 
him. On one occasion, having paid a visit to a barber, the’ gen- 
tleman, who next consigned himself to that functionary could not, 
when he rose up shaved, find his stock anywhere. Small wonder; 
for, a little later, Dr. Norris was discovered wearing, in addition to 
his own stock, the missing one buckled over it. In the streets his sons 
spoke to him sometimes, by way of joke, and he would answer them 
in an absent fashion, quite unconscious of the person to whom he 
was speaking. It was continually that he wasso completely ab- 
sorbed in his reflections, and when he was roused from them, and 
became aware of his abstraction, he usually showed some little 
vexation of spirit; so on the present occasion, he deposited the 
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books rather hastily on the table, made some unintelligible re- 
mark, the purport of which seemed to be, that when a parcel of 
boys talked continually at table it was impossible to hear anything, 
and then proceeded to cut some ham for Fora. 

Mark and Oliver only smiled at this accusation, levelled, as 
they well knew, at themselves. They were too much accustomed 
to the ready facility with which Norris could shift blame from his 
own to any other shoulders. ‘I'he ease, indeed, was marvellous 
with which he at all times transferred this commodity from himself 
to his relatives or friends. 

“I suppose,”’ said Mark, who was mischievous enough, to try 
sometimes to nullify these efforts on the part of his step-father, 
“that Dr. Norris was down deep in the lowest primary stratified 
rocks, or else in the brown coal formation. Poor Flora !—his 
children asked bim for bread, and he gave them a stone.”’ 

Norris laughed at first at this sally of Mark’s, and then, after 
he bad pondered over it for a minute or two, looked vexed, and pro- 
ceeded to bring a counter accusation, which involved all his chil- ° 
dreu. ‘‘ When you are my age, Mr. Mark Unsworth, and perhaps 
grown grey-headed, like me, in the lapse of years spent in toil of 
mind and body for the benefit of children not too grateful, and 
know not how to meet the expenses their extravagance entails 
upon you, you may sometimes be guilty of the unpardonable offence 
of absence of mind.”’ 

“Fortunately for me, my dear sir,’ replied Mark smiling, 
“TI shall never,suffer from ungrateful children. The owner of 
these stumps intends to live and die a bachelor.” 

Norris received this answer in contemptuous silence, and then 
taking up a letter, evidently written on long, business-looking blue 
foolscap paper, from the table beside him, said, as he examined it, 
“Tbe Chester post-mark. Oh! this will be my lawyer's bill, 
and a swinging one I'l] be bound. Well, that may wait till break- 
fast is over.”’ 

And he laid the letter down on the table, with looks expressive 
of much mental disturbance ; and recurring to his former theme, he 
observed, addressing Mrs. Norris, *‘ Our expenses increase to such 
a frightful extent, and will continue to do so, so far as I can 
perceive, that 1 really see no other resource than to break up 
house-keeping, and thus render myself homeless in iny old age, for 
the sake of my children.” 

“Will the next step, Doctor Norris, in the scale of retrench. 
ment be to go abroad ?’’ asked Mark, in a jocular tone. 

“Probably I shall find it necessary to do so,’’ replied Norris, 
loftily, “* both for economy and our health’s sake.’’ 

“I quite agree with you, my dear,’ chimed in Mrs. Norris ; 
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“and though I am not very strong, I can better bear packing up 
and removal than see you so harassed.”’ 

‘You must excuse me, father,’ said Oliver, ‘‘but I must 
confess that ] cannot see how you will economise by going to travel 
on the Continent. 

“It is the obliquity of your moral vision, Oliver,” observed 
Mark, jeeringly ; *‘ you never do see these things in their proper 
light. I believe, now, in your inmost mind, that you really think 
Dr. Norris and my mother lay out more in travelling expenses than 
they do on the education and support of their family; such an 
idea, on your part, is truly atrocious, Oliver, and really I feel quite 
ashamed of you.” 

Having thus expressed his own opinion, by pretending to read 
Oliver’s thoughts, Mark plied his spoon with his two stumps, as 
before described, and very quietly went on with his breakfast, 
which his mother had cut into small pieces for him, quite un- 
disturbed by the angry looks of both Norris and herself. 

A pause now ensued in the conversation, and Norris also went 
on with his breakfast ; but his countenance lost none of its gloom ; 
indeed, this forlorn expression deepened, as Flora unluckily observed 
that she had seen meution in the Scotsman of two or three wrecks, 
during the late stormy weather. 

“1 sometimes think myself like Job,” observed Norris in a 
lugubrious tone of voice, ‘I am tried in so many ways. What 
Flora has just said brought painfully and vividly to my mind the 
recollection of my poor lad Donald. His bones have, doubtless, 
long been at the bottom of the sea. Five years now since he sailed 
to Australia in that ill-fated vessel, which has never since been 
heard of. My friends, by their mismangement and officiousness, 
have been about as useful to me as Job’s were to him.”’ 

** Are you alluding to Cousin Teresa ?’’ asked Oliver ; adding 
drily, ‘* I know, at the time, you considered yourself very fortunate 
_ im the offer of her services, and were thankful for the infinite 
trouble she took in seeking’ Donald out, and seeing him off to sea.” 

**] should be the last to say a word against ‘l'eresa’s kindness 
of heart, and the benevolence of her intentions,”’ replied Norris 
rather testily ; “‘ but the best of people may make mistakes, and I 
consider that it was a fatal error, in which I know Okey had a 
great hand, not to bring Donald home, instead of shipping him off 
to Australia; at all events, he should have been put on board an 
Indiamon. Ihave always thought that Teresa was to blame 10 
not doing this.”’ 

‘© Your father,’’ observed Mark in an undertone to Flora, as 
Norris continued to dilate on this last grievance, ‘‘ reminds me 
strongly of the ‘ Old Man of the Sea;’ he has always some unfortu- 
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pate Sindbad in reserve, whose shoulders he may oppress with his 
burthens.”’ 

“Poor Donald !’’ ejaculated Norris, ‘‘ he would have stayed at 
home, but for Walter Ayleworth encouraging him to go to sea,”’ 

“Excuse me, father,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘ but I think you are not 

ite correct in what you say. To speak the truth, you were 
yourself the main cause of Donald going to sea. You wished to 
bring him up to the profession he disliked, and he ran away to 
avoid it; and then, after Cousin Teresa and Okey got him ayain, 
you know they acted quite with your approval and consent, when 
they put him on board a ship bound for Australia; they had tried 
and could not meet with a place for him in an Indiaman.”’ 

“T think, papa,’’ exclaimed Flora, with tears in her eyes, and 
a flush on her cheek, you are unjust about Walter; but [ know it 
is only because you are vexed that you speak so. You said, at the 
time, you were quite satisfied, from Donald’s letter, that Walter 
knew nothing of his wanting to go to sea, or of his intention to run 
away from home.”’ 

‘* Have you, or Oliver, any more reflections to make on your 
father’s conduct ?’’ asked Norris, in a tone of lofty severity, con- 
eluding his remark by observing, in French, that he was sorry they 
should set so bad an example to those two boys, indicating Peter 
and Tommy as he spoke. 

Those two boys, however, were evidently too busily engaged in 
an eager discussion on the interesting subject of snowballs to pay 
any attention to the conversation of their elders. 

Flora and Oliver both said, that they had not intended to say 
anything disrespectful, and Norris dismissed the unpleasant topic, 
t ith a wave of his hand and the remark, ‘‘ Well, well, we will 
say no more about it.”’ 

Then having finished his breakfast, he took up the blue letter 
‘again, and wondered, as he opened it, how much those confounded 
lawyers were charging him. 

“My dear, whatis the matter? you look very queer,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Norris, from the end of the table. 

“Bless my soul, is it a writ ?’’ ejaculated Mark. 

‘‘ Dear papa, shall I get a smelling bottle ?’’ cried Flora, in real 
concern at her father’s sudden paleness, and evident agitation. 

“It is nothing, pray, don’t be alarmed, any of you,’’ said Norris, 
with a faint smile; ‘‘ but I was so astonished, so bewildered, and, 
I may say, overpowered for a moment.—My dear,’’ he added, 
addressing his wife, ‘‘ Anne Tinker is dead.’’ 

‘*And who is Anne Tinker ?’’ asked Mrs. Norris, in some 
urprise 

“My cousin,’ replied Norris. ‘‘ You must have heard me 
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speak,”’ he added, addressing Oliver and Flora, “of Miss Tinke 
of Buckhurst Hall. She was descended from a sister of my grand 
father Norris.” 

.* A maiden lady, I remember,’ replied Oliver, with a smile, 
“You once spoke to me of a cantankerous old woman of that 
name.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ answered Norris, seeming slightly embarrassed, 
“‘she was over fourscore, and age does not improve the temper, 
She fell out, early in life, with my father, and all intercourse wag 
broken off when he married. ‘There is no doubt that she had 
formed an attachment to him which was not returned. It must 
have been very deep and earnest on her part, for she never married 
though the possessor of a large fortune.”’ 

** Which, at her death,’ observed the astute Mark, with a sly 
smile, ‘‘ she has bequeathed to the son of the man whom she loved, 
Dr. Norris, I congratulate you !”’ . 

“‘ Well really, Mark, you have guessed right,’’ answered Norris, 
laughing. 

‘“* And really, papa, has Miss Tinker left you all her money?” 
asked Flora, half incredulously. 

**She really has,” replied Norris, “ and this letter encloses an 
extract from her will sent by the executor. It runs as follows:— 
‘You will observe that the testatrix has devised all her Buckhurst 
Hall estate to you for your life, with remainder to your first and 
other sons successively in tail.’ ” 

Here Norris rather abruptly ceased reading, and seemed ab. 
stracted for a moment. 

“Very pleasant news, my dear,” observed Mrs. Norris gaily, 
‘*to have come in that blue letter which you thought contained 
only a lawyer's horrid long bill. Well this will be a very happy 
and memorable day.”’ 

“ And what will be the amount of your fresh income, father ?” 
asked Oliver. 

“About two thousand a year,’’ answered Norris. ‘‘ Flora,” 
he added, with a smile, addressing his daughter. “‘I think you 
must go and see cousin Teresa to-day, and tell her the good news. 
I can afford to make you happy now, child, so the sooner a certain 
lieutenant’s ship is ordered home the better.”’ 

Flora could not speak, but only gave her father a look of 
grateful affection for this evidence of his love, and that kindness of 
heart of which he possessed a large fund, though it was sometimes 
obscured by his little foibles and eccentricities. 

«We must all make merry to-day,”’ said Mark, ‘‘and drink the 
health of Robert Norris, Esq., of Buckhurst Hall, in a bumper of 
claret.” 
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_ In all earthly good there must be some alloy,” observed 
‘Norris, in a tone of slight chagrin, as he again took up the lawyer's 
ietter, and looked at its contents. ‘‘ You see this property is 
squeathed to me upon two conditions ; the first, that I shall make 
Buckhurst Hall my principal place of residence, and live there at 
jeast six months every year.” 
_* Well, mv dear,”’ interrupted Mrs, Norris, ‘‘ I am sure there is 
| pothing to object to in that.” 

“ Tarry a little, there is something else,” exclaimed Mark, with a 
theatrical air, and a wave of his stumps; ‘‘ there is a second condi- 
tion." 

_\# Tis but thy name that is my enemy,”’ observed Norris, with a 
lorking smile. ‘‘ You see,”’ he added, jerking out the words at 
last very abruptly, “I shall have to take the name and arms of 
‘Taker, and Tinker is a confoundedly ugly name.”’ 
“'What’s in a name?’ said Mark laughing. “I should not 
ject to taking any name under the sun that brought two thousand 
b year with it. How do you like it, Oliver ?”’ 

“Ican’t say I admire the name at present,”’ replied Oliver; 
“but I shall get used to it, I daresay.”’ 

“*T remember enough of my law,’’ said Norris, ‘‘ to be able to 
tell you this much, Oliver, that you will not be obliged to take the 
mme of Tinker, when you come into the property, unless you 
those, for you may cut off the entail. This will was made in 1804, 
tore I was married and had any children, and, I suppose Miss 
Tinker disliked the trouble of making another, or else never thought 
fit; had she done so, she would probably have so tied up the 
slate that none of my sons could have cut off the entail.”’ - 

“May I ask,’’ said Mark, with assumed gravity, “ what are the 
ums of the Tinkers ?”’ 

“They are an old and good family,’’ replied Norris, ‘‘ and their 
ams,’’ he added, much to the edification of Peter and Tommy, 
mo listened with open mouths, to the grand heraldic terms he 
® utterance to, ‘‘ are argent a chevron between three attires of 
g, sable.”’ 
eeneelly,” said Mark; ‘‘are those the arms? Well, no one 
i be so rash, I should imagine, as to impugn the ancient origin 
this family, seeing that the earliest Tinker, we have on record is 
| mmighty man, J'ubalcain, who was a renowned hammerer and 
cer in every work of brass and iron; but as for their arms, in 
| i ience, I should have guessed them to be, for instance, argent 
leitle proper, and for crest, a hand grasping a hammer proper.’ 
The allusion to tbe kettle, being so much more suited to the 
ehensions of Peter and Tommy than the, to them, mystic 
, chevron and attires of a stag, was received by these two 
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youngsters with rapturous laughter, in which their elders could not 
help joining, though Norris looked a little vexed. _ 
“Well, he observed, rising up from table. “I must make 
ents for going to England at once, and we will.all spend 
the summer at Buckhurst Hall.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
OUR LADY'S PORT OF GRACE. 


A LITTLE to the west of Leith is an ancient village, dating 
ages back. Jn the cemetery there, there are yet traces of the chapel, 
which stood on that spot in the fifteenth century, rude, bit 
massive walls, raised to form a temple for divine worship, in those 
far-away days when Newhaven bore the name of Our Lady's Port 
of Grace. 

The village itself is so old and antiquated that it requires but a 
slight effort of the imagivation to picture it as it was in times long 
gone by, when the Fourth James had a dockyard at Newhaven, 
wherein the Michael was built, ‘‘ane very monstrous grate 
shippe!”’ These old, low-roofed houses, in the principal, and, 
indeed, almost only street in Newhaven, are probably little 
changed ; they seem like relics of an age long past, with their dark, 
old red tiles and gable ends, and narrow, steep flights of stone steps, 
or staircases, built outside the houses. The very fish-women, 
grouped about in the street, have retained the same mode of dress, 
unchanged for many and many a long year. They look pleasing 
enough ip appearance, so clean, so fresh, so ruddy and comely- 
looking, with creels on their -backs, their fair hair gathered up 
under their lofty white caps, little inferior in height to those worn 
by the Normandy peasant-women, jackets of rough pilot cloth, 
short blue, or blue-striped, petticoats, blue stockings, and thick 
shoes. his quiet little fishing village seems to have stood stiil for 
centuries, whilst all around is unchanging, dreamy and quiet, 
with none of the hum and stir and bustle of the old city, whose 
smoke darkens the +ky in the distance. 

A lovelv summer eveniny was just closing in, and a bright and 
glowiny sunset lighted up into warmth and radiance every nook 
and corver of the old village. The brown nets havging over the 
rails, the newly-tarred fishing boats drawn up on the beach, with 
bare-footed children playing in and around them, and down a steep 
descent, the small beach covered with loose stones and shingle, lost 
their rough and rude outlines, and seemed mellowed into beauty, as 
they reflected the magic colouring of that glorious sunset. Inch- 
keith rose clear and distinct in the distance, and the shores of 


Fife were all bright and radiant, and every wave rippling in from 
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that broad, clear expanse of water, where the sea lay like some vast 
mirror, was edged with lines of golden light. Ona gentle ascent to 
the south of the village, there was a pretty cottage, a pleasant little 
suburban retreat, with low thatched roof and casement windows, a 
almost hidden under a screen of woodbine and honeysuckle, 
the broad leaves of a vine clustering over the walls, even to the 
roof.top, and a large rambling garden, full of fruit-trees and grass. 
plots, and quaint-cut flower-beds. 

Walter Ayleworth, Flora, and Teresa, were the occupants of 
this cottage. Flora was the bride of a few short months; months of 
pure, undisturbed joy they would have been, but for the sudden 
death of her early friend, Mrs. Thorold, followed closely by that of 
her step-motber, Mrs. Norris. Walter had returned home early in 
spring, soon after Norris came into his new estate, and then it was 
settled that the marriage should take place at once. So Flora 
became Mrs. Ayleworth instead of going to spend the summer at 
Buckhurst Hall. The newly-married pair .pent some few weeks 
in the Highlands, and were just preparing to return to Edinburgh, 
when they received a few hurried, almost unintellivible lines from 
Teresa, telling them of the sudden deaih of her dear benefactress, 
Mrs. Thorold. 

If Flora’s grief was great, who shall tell what Teresa felt ‘—the 
more, perhaps, because her sorrow lay deep in her inmost heart—a 
sorrow that time only would soften—that at present seemed too 
bitter to admit of any solace. She had lost her earliest, her dearest 
friend. Other friends she had, but none like the one she had lost, 
who had known and loved her from her childhood. She was her. 
self a middle-aged woman now; she would soon be going down the 
hill of life, and the familiar road-marks were dropping away, one by 
one, and she began to feel a sense of loneliness as the friends of her 
youth disappeared. Still, with her usual fortitude, and quiet and 
cheertul resizuatiun under the cross, in whatever form and shape it 
came, Walter and his bride found Teresa, on their return, the same 
loving, unselfish creature as ever, veiling her own sorrow that she 
might try and cheer them. Yet, waking or sleeping, for many a 
month there would come the recollection of that sunny April morn. 
ing, when she stole softly into the room of her dear old friend, 
thinking low long she was sleeping, and found her with her cheek 
resting on her hand, and a look of indescribable peace and repose 
on her face, sleeping the last long sleep of death. 

Piers Thorold at the time was in Vienna; for of late years, a 
restless spirit seemed to have taken possession of him, and he was 
ever moving about from place to place, seekins that repose which, 
as he had once told Norris in one of his le tters, he seemed destined 


never to find, 
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Those were not the days when the telegraph wires flashed news 
from one country to another with lightning rapidity, nor was 
England or the Continent traversed and intersected, as now, by 
railroads tn all directions ; so the last remains of Monica Thorold 
had been conveyed from Edinburgh, and laid with those of her 
hurband in the vault of the Thorolds, in the parish church of 
Brewood, before her son had even herd of her death. 

Robert Norris, or Tinker, as we should now call him. in the 
absence of Piers, arranged everything himself, having come from 
England for ttat purpose. Many were the conjectures on the part 
of Norris and his wife, as to what course Teresa would have pur- 
sued, had Thorold been in England: would she have seen him 
when he came to Edinburgh? Possibly, they thought; and they 
agreed that perhaps that meeting might have changed the lives of 
each; that the barrier between them might have been broken 
down, and the two, so long separated, united at last. So judged 
Norris and his wife, who did not see beneath the surface, and who 
knew not Terasa’s hidden thoughts, as did the dear old friend, who 
had just passed away. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed since Norris had seen the 
remains of his old friend laid in their last resting-place, when the 
shadow of death fell on his own homestead, and plunged him in the 
deepest grief; he became once more a widower. Mrs. Norris, as 
we liave already observed, had been long in failing health, a fact 
visible to every eye except that of her husband. Was it that he 
would not foresee what would be to him a most severe affliction ? 
At last, however, she was attacked by a low fever, which ter- 
minated fatally in two or three weeks. 

Mrs. Thorold, by her will, had left a legacy of two thousand 
pounds to Teresa, so that her worldly position was now one of ease 
and comfort. The old lady’s house in Lyndoch Place was given 
up, and then Walter and his bride affectionately urged Teresa to 
come and live with them. ‘‘I will come and stay on a visit with 
you,”’ she said, “‘on a long visit, if you will; but perhaps it is as 
well we should not be always together; dear Flora might even grow 
tired of me, though I know she does not think that possible, and I 
should be'very sorry to wear out my welcome. As a visitor, then, 
I shall come. And whenever I am not with you, and if you 
should be ill or in trouble, send for me, and wherever I may be, I 
will come to you.” 

Walter and Flora gave in to Teresa’s wishes, and called her 
their visitor when she came to them in their pretty cottage home at 
Newhaven; and here she stayed during the bright sunny days of 
spring, and througi: the summer, till the flowers began to wear the 
dark gorgeous tints of autumn; and then Teresa, smilingly, told 
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the young couple that she should bid them good-bye for awhile, 
and began, spite of all solicitations, to prepare for her departure, 

But before this took place, Walter was appointed to the com 
mand of a sloop of war, which was to cruise off the coast of Africa ; 
and under the shadow of the vine-covered porch of the cottage, one 
still, warm evening, when the stars were out, and the white moon- 
beams silvering the broad deep waters of the Firth of Forth, Flora, 
with mingled tears and smiles, whispered out her secret, as she 
rested her head lovingly on Teresa’s shoulder : 

‘In a few months I shall be a mother; do not leave me 
alone.”’ 
| And Teresa, smilingly answered, as she folded Flora in her 
\arms, “* Of course, Teresa will stay.’’ 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
NORRIS IN DANGER. 


A SMALL group of spectators stood watching the antics of a 
wretched little monkey clad in a red coat and wearing a cocked 
hat, who was performing at the corner of Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
one bright cold afternoon in May. Amongst the crowd stood Mark 
Unsworth, who watched the poor animal for a few moments, 
and as he noticed the almost human expression of sadness and 
weariness on its face, whilst going through its monotonous per- 
formance, he said, turning to a youth, standing just behind him, 
“‘ William, the little wretch can do nearly as much asI can with 
my stumps, but he looks very pitiful.”’ 

‘He does, sir, to be be sure,’’ replied William, Mark’s young 
valet, as he followed his master down Dover Street ; ‘‘ and I don’t 
like to see the poor thing; if he were only a bit bigger he would 
look just like some old chap, whose skin had got tanned in foreign 
| a this time they had arrived at their destination, a handsome 
house in the centre of Dover Street, in which Mark occupied lodg- 
ings with Oliver Norris, who was now studying engineering—more, 
indeed, as a pastime than with the object of ultimately making it 
his profession. 1t was an occupation for him, and his father was 
pleased to see him take it up, as it prevented him passing his 
time idly, and, moreover, the practical knowledge it gave him 
might be very useful to enable him to manage his property. 

If Norris had suffered grief and anxiety on the score of his 
second son, he had nothing to complain of where Oliver was con. 
cerned. The latter had never given him much trouble; he had 
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Those were not the days when the telegraph wires flashed news 
from one countrv to another with lightning rapidity, nor was 
England or the Continent traversed and intersected, as now, by 
railroads tn all directions ; so the last remams of Monica Thorold 
had been conveyed from Edinburgh, and laid with those of her 
hueband in the vault of the Thorolds, in the parish church of 
Brewood, before her son had even hexrd of her death. 

Robert Norris, or Tinker, as we should now call him. in the 
absence of Piers, arranged everything himself, having come from 
England for tat purpose. Many were the conjectures on the part 
of Norris and his wife, as to what course Teresa would have pur. 
sued, had Thorold been in England: would she have seen him 
when he came to Edinburgh? Possibly, they thought; and they 
agreed that perhaps that meeting might have chanved the lives of 
each; that the barrier between them might have been broken 
down, and the two, so long separated, united at last. So judged 
Norris and his wife, who did not see beneath the surface, and who 
knew not Terasa’s hidden thoughts, as did the dear old friend, who 
had just passed away. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed since Norris had seen the 
remains of his old friend laid in their last resting-place, when the 
shadow of death fell on his own homestead, and plunged him in the 
deepest grief; he became once more a widower. Mrs. Norris, as 
we have already observed, had been long in failing health, a fact 
visible to every eye except that of her husband. Was it that he 
would not foresee what would be to him a most severe affliction? 
At last, however, she was attacked by a low fever, which ter- 
minated fatally in two or three weeks. 

Mrs. Thorold, by her will, had left a legacy of two thousand 
pounds to Teresa, so that her worldly position was now one of ease 
and comfort. The old lady’s house in Lyndoch Place was given 
up, and then Walter and his bride affectionately urged Teresa to 
come and live with them. ‘‘I will come and stay on a visit with 
you,” she said, “‘on a long visit, if you will; but perhaps it is as 
well we should not be always together; dear Flora might even grow 
tired of me, though I know she does not think that possible, and I 
should be'very sorry to wear out my welcome. As a visitor, then, 
I shall come. And whenever I am not with you, and if you 
should be ill or in trouble, send for me, and wherever I may be, I 
will come to you.” 

Walter and Flora gave in to Teresa’s wishes, and called her 
their visitor when she came to them in their pretty cottage home at 
Newhaven; and here she stayed during the bright sunny days of 

spring, and througi the summer, till the flowers began to wear the 
dark gorgeous tints of autumn; and then Teresa, smilingly, told 
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the young couple that she should bid .them good-bye for awhile, 
and began, spite of all solicitations, to prepare for her departure. 

But before this took place, Walter was appointed to the com 
mand of a sloop of war, which was to cruise off the coast of Africa ; 
and under the shadow of the vine-covered porch of the cottage, one 
still, warm evening, when the stars were out, and the white moon- 
beams silvering the broad deep waters of the Firth of Forth, Flora, 
with mingled tears and smiles, whispered out her secret, as she 
rested her head lovingly on Teresa’s shoulder : 

‘In a few months I shall be a mother; do not leave me 
alone.” 

And Teresa, smilingly answered, as she folded Flora in her 
\arms, “ Of course, Teresa will stay.’’ 


CHAPTER LVIL. 
NORRIS IN DANGER. 


A SMALL group of spectators stood watching the antics of a 
wretched little monkey clad in a red coat and wearing a cocked 
hat, who was performing at the corner of Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
one bright cold afternoon in May. Amongst the crowd stood Mark 
Unsworth, who watched the poor animal for a few moments, 
and as he noticed the almost human expression of sadness and 

weariness on its face, whilst going through its monotonous per- 
_ formance, he said, turning to a youth, standing just behind him, 
“William, the little wretch can do nearly as much as I can with 
my stumps, but he looks very pitiful.’’ 

‘‘ He does, sir, to be be sure,” replied William, Mark’s young 
valet, as he followed his master down Dover Street ; ‘‘ and I don’t 
like to see the poor thing; if he were only a bit bigger he would 
look just like some old chap, whose skin had got tanned in foreign 
Pn By this time they had arrived at their destination, a handsome 
house in the centre of Dover Street, in which Mark occupied lodg- 
ings with Oliver Norris, who was now studying engineering—more, 
indeed, as a pastime than with the object of ultimately making it 
his profession. 1t was an occupation for him, and his father was 
pleased to see him take it up, as it prevented him passing his 
time idly, and, moreover, the practical knowledge it gave him 
might be very useful to enable him to manage his property. 

If Norris had suffered grief and anxiety on the score of his 
second son, he had nothing to complain of where Oliver was con. 
cerned. The latter had never given him much trouble; he had 
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always ‘been ‘persevering and painstaking in his studies, well con. 
ducted ‘at home, and steady and regular in his life, when he went 
out into the world and became his own master. 

Mark was so much attached to Oliver, and for years they had 
been such inseparable companions, that when the latter resolved to 
study for a time in London, Mark made up his mind to go with 
him ; and so they took apartments in Dover Street, paid visits to 
Buckhurst Hall at Christmas, and when the London season was 
on entered into town amusements with moderation, and Jed, in 
short, a very pleasant and happy life. 

Mark had a valet, as there were many things which the priva. 
tion of his forearms prevented him from doing, or which he could 
do only with great difficulty, and with the aid of other organs of 
the body : hence, to compensate for the loss he suffered, he would 
make use of his mouth and teeth, and sometimes, though rarely, of 
his toes, for the litfle prolongations at the end of each siump, 
being slightly bent inwards, were very good organs of prehension, 
and beiug gifted with great sensibility and accuracy of touch, 
nearly superseded the necessity of using the toes instead of hands. 
His greatest difficulty was in dressing, for with his short stumps 
he could not reach his feet to draw on his socks or his boots; but 
what puzzled him most was to button his clothes, and, therefore 
as he stood in the hall, his valet unbuttoned his over-coat for 
him. 

On entering their common sitting-room, in which they smoked, 
read the papers, and so forth, and which Mark had distinguished 
‘by the name of ‘‘ the study,”’ he found Oliver, much to his sur- 
prise, strapping up a portmanteau, and apparently much agitated. 

‘* What is the matter, old fellow ?’’ exclaimed Mark. 

“‘ My father is very ill, I am afraid,” replied Oliver, in a tone 
which showed the strength and earnestness of his affection; ‘‘ he 
has had one of his attacks of bronchitis, a bad one, I fear. Some 
female has written, I suppose a nurse; I wonder Peter did not 
write, or Tom. I shall take a postchaise; will you come with 
me ¢”’ 

“Oh, certainly,”’ replied Mark, throwing himself into a chair. 
“ William shall put my things together at once; but I hope there 
is nothing serious in this attack ; summer is coming, and with the 
warm weather, I daresay, be will soon be all right again- 
William,” he said, addressing his valet, ‘‘ before you start abo 
my packing, pull my boots off and put on my slippers. My ovsa 
humeri, as Dr. Norris calls them,’’ added Mark, stretching out’ 4s 
stumps towards Oliver, “are very useful, but it is a pity they at? 
not an inch or two longer, for then I could dress my feet myself.” 
“Will you read the letter, Mark ?’’ asked Oliver, placing it, 4 
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he spoke, on a small table beside his friend’s chair. ‘‘ I have not 

read it properly; in fact, directly I saw that my father was ill, 
and wished me to come down to Chester, I set about my packing 
at once.”’ | 

Mark read the letter through very carefully to himself, whilst 
William was busy pulling off his boots ; then he said to the latter, 
in a trembling tone, which filled Oliver with consternation, for he 
feared that Mark was now alarmed about his father, “ Goto my 
room, and put my things together. I suppose we shall leave Lon. 
don this evening ?”’ 

When the valet had disappeared, Mark threw himself back in 
his chair, and burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

At first Oliver looked angry and surprised, but after reflecting 
for a moment he said, ‘“‘ Mark, your mirth, from whatever cause it 
arises, is a great relief to me; for I am sure you would not laugh if 
you thought my father in any danger.”’ 

“My dear Noll,” answered Mark, when he could speak, ‘‘ your 
father has never been in any danger, I imagine—at least, not of the 
kind you suppose,”’ he added, laying an ironical stress on the last 
few words; ‘“‘and if his illness has been serious, he is recovering 
rapidly now, as you would have discovered, had you read to the end 
of this letter :—but there, I don’t blame you ; six crossed pages, in 
a lady’s angular hand, is enough to distract any man! However, 
I have got the pith of it, and I’ll communicate the same to youin a 
moment, as soon as I have tied this bow. You see,’’ added Mark, 
with a slight accent of pride in his tone, “ I like to let William see 
that I am not quite dependent, and really can help myself.” 

In less time than it takes to write it, Mark had seized hold of 
one end of his silk neckkerchief with his teeth, hadformed the 
bow with his tongue in lieu of a finger, and then holding the other 
end between his two stumps, and moving his head in an opposite 
direction, he pulled the bow tight, and accomplished his self- 
imposed task with equal celerity and adroitness. 

Oliver had desisted from his hasty packing, feeling considerably 
relieved by what his friend had said, but still looking rather 
‘puzzled. : 


» “ What made you laugh, Mark ?’" he asked. 


“The letter, my dear fellow,” replied Mark, “‘ and the reflections 


jj, Suggested to me. Jane Fairfax is no nurse, but a lady, and is 


vidently a stron:-minded female, and has taken Dr. Norris under 
e protection of her wing. 

‘** But who is Jane Fairfax ?’’ asked Oliver. 

I can’t tell you,’’ answered Mark, ‘‘ who she is now; but I can 


tell you who she soon will be. She'll be Mrs. Norris—Mrs. 


Tinker, I should say.” 
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‘Mark, you are joking,” exclaimed Oliver, looking rather 
“ Not a bit of it,” replied Unsworth ; ‘‘ your father is going to 


“Why, Mark,” said Oliver, looking incredulous, “ it is barely 
two yearssince your mother died, and he then protested that all his 
iness in this world was wrecked for ever.” 

__ “My dear fellow, all that says nothing,” answered Mark. ‘1 
believe that Dr. Norris had the greatest affection for my mother, 
“and that he was a most tender and loving husband; but he can't 
live without a wife—he’ll go on marrying till the end of his days. 
If he outlives a third wife he’ll take a fourth, and so,on: it’s meat 
and drink to him. But I can’t understand it myself: if I ever 


had had a wife, living or dead, no other image would have shut 
hers out.”’ 





